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~The Week. 


Tue event of the week at home has been the death of Mr. Raymond 
of the Times, of whom we have spoken more at length elsewhere. The 
press, we are glad to say, has been unanimous in testifying in the 
strongest terms not simply to his professional ability, but to his politi- 
cal honesty; and Henry Ward Beecher, in preaching the funeral 
address—which, by the way, was admirable—referring to the charge 
of “trimming” so often brought against Mr. Raymond in his lifetime, 
spoke in feeling terms of the courage, consistency, and devotion dis- 
played by Mr. Raymond during the war as a full answer to all the 
sneers and abuse called forth by his political mistakes subsequently. 
While touching on this point, let us suggest—though we really 
dislike to “improve the occasion "—that the testimony which men of 
all parties are now bearing to Mr. Raymond's political integrity, in 
spite of the acknowledged frequency of his changes of opinion, 
ought surely to be a warning to all party bravoes to be more spar- 
ing of their billingsgate when men of acknowledged merit and tried 
fidelity to great principles now and then make a blunder. After the 
Philadelphia Convention, the abuse poured both on him and on 
Henry Ward Beecher was a disgrace to journalism, and was enough 
to make any decent man blush who remembered how bravely the 
first of its victims had stood by the flag during the darkest days of 
the war, and through how many dreary years the second had toiled in 
the cause of which the war brought the triumph. Surely it ought not 
to be so often necessary for rational beings to wait till a man is in his 
grave to do even partial justice to his character and motives. Putting 
Mr. Raymond's opinions altogether aside, it is almost impossible to 
overestimate his loss to the profession to which he belonged, as far at 
least as this city is concerned. The Times, under his management, 
never went on a moral or intellectual “ bender.” and turned up after a 
crisis with battered hat, soiled linen, and torn cdat, and an abundance 
of ex post facto wisdom and piety. We hope it is \oing to keep up his 
traditions. 











We make no pretence of being able to throw any I? 
of things in Cuba, and we are unable to say where any 
formation about it is to be found. Peru has recognized tM insurgents 
as belligerents, which has mightily offended the Spanish Minister at 
Washington, and has caused him to break off the negotiations he was 
carrying on, through the State Department as mediator, for the settle- 
ment of the Spanish differences with Peru. There have been £o more 
reports of battles, and while the friends of the insurgents say the in- 
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| officials here are evidently not disposed to wink at anything. 
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subordination of the volunteers is so great as to be bringing Spanish 
affairs on the island to the verge of ruin, the Spanish Minister says the 
troubles they cause are very trifling, and will soon be suppressed. 
Several members of the “ Junta ” sitting in this city have been arrested 
and held to bail on charge of fitting out hostile expeditions and re- 
The “ Junta” 
organization not unlike the War Department of the Irish Republic, and 
all interference with it is deprecated as earnestly as was the Govern 

ment’s proceeding against‘President Roberts of the Brotherhood. The 
Government, however, seems determined to execute the law, and the 
The 
Spanish cruisers have at last succeeded in catching a vessel laden with 
arms and ammunition which had cleared from Boston ; but apparently 
because she put on an innocent air, pretended to be bound to Jamaica, 
and refused to run away. The general tenor of the published accounts, 
however, is all unfavorable to the Spaniards, but none of them seem 
worth much attention. We had hope of nema, even if colored news, 
from the Zribune correspondent who landed in Nipe Bay some weeks 


seems to be an 


ago; but he seems to have vanished into the interior, and nothing more 
has appeared from him. 
and scorns the pei.ceful quill. 


He is probably busy slaughtering Spaniards, 


We suppose th 
long trouble in G: 
last over. A way 
the Democrats to whether or not it shall be blocked up again. 
When the State ce ntion was adopted, it was freely said, not only 
by the anti-ratification party but by such Republicans as ex-Governor 
Brown, that, while it provic’ed for the negro’s voting, it excluded him 
from office, and + is probable that the new instrument might have 
been rejected if i, had not been for these assurances. ‘“ Joe Brown's ” 
influence with the small farmers was always very great. No one had much 
right to be surpnsed, then, when the negro members of the Legislature 
were expelled the House and Senate. The Supreme Court of the State 
has now decided, however, by implication, that that famous act of 
purging was in violation of the constitution, and that the colored 
Georgian and the white are on precisely the same footing in the matter 
of office-holding as in all other matters. Some of the more violent 
Democrats advise an overhauling of the fundamental law; but this, it 
seems to be evident, would be a piece of almost pure sentimentalism 
on the part of the Georgians at least, and on the part of the people of 
most of the Southern States. Where it might seem to be desirable 
that it should be done it cannot be done, for the negroes are ina 
majority ; where it can be done, why should it be thought worth while 
to do it?) No one doubts that it will be but a very short time before 
the white Virginians and Georgians, and, indeed, all the Southerners 
except, perhaps, the South Carolinians, will hold in their hands the 
disposal of eve’~ important office in their States, or of nearly every 
The appe has ween made in Georgia to the highest tribunal 
that can pass on ae question which has made so much difficulty ; and 
if the Southerner vill now leave off being the “ Southron” and permit a 
certain small number of representatives of what after all must be an 
important part of the body politic to sit in the Legislature with him, 
he will do a much more sober-minded and reasonable thing than if he 
listens, like a boy, to the Augusta Constitutionalist and the like. 


country may be cengratulated on the fact that the 
rgia about the right of negroes to hold office is at 
ut of it is, at any rate, opened, and it depends on 
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We have latterly to a great degree lost sight of these organs of 
Southern Conservative opinion, and indeed the most of them have not 
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been specially noticeable in any way, but some of them are as truculent 
as ever, and no doubt are at the bottom .of a good deal of what political 


violence is still displayed. Why, for example, is the Montgomery Mai/ 


not to be called with great probability an accessory before the fact to | 


the next political crime, or in fact the next lawless act of any kind 
which takes place within the reach of its influence ? 
remember how Colonel Yerger, of Jackson, Mississippi, recently cut 
Mayor Crane to pieces with a “thug knife” for daring to order his 
piano attached for taxes long in arrears. A week ago to-day the Mail 
thus referred to this brutal and deliberate murder of an unarmed man : 
“ What shall we say of the petty tyranny of this military despot at 
Jackson, stealing the piano of a girl under the forms of carpet-bag law, 
and rousing the father to the desperate deed of cutting the tyrant to 
the heart?” It is this kind of talk which produced the “ high-toned 
gentleman,” and which will probably perpetuate him. He grew out 
of it—knife, pistol, whiskey bottle, and all—as naturally as weeds out 
of a manure-heap. 





some thirteen years since an American vessel, the 
away in Brazilian waters, and was boarded by a 
party of Brazilian soldiers, who took possession of her, whereupon the 
Brazilian authorities sold her. After much talk and examination of 
witnesses, and years of delay, Mr. Seward directed General Webb to 
demand $400,000 by way of reclamation, and this he did in 1867. 
The Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs decided to apply to Mr. 
Seward to re-examine the case and modify General Webb’s instructions, 
and, applying directly to Mr. Seward through the Brazilian Minister 
at Washington, this was done. Whereupon General Webb got very 
angry, and told the “imperial”—the slighting quotation marks are 
his—government of Brazil that it was a government “based upon the 
institution of human slavery;” and wrote to Senhor Paranhos, as 
his diplomatic opinion of the Brazilian character, that he well knew 
that “dislike of all foreigners is a national trait ;’’ and, after doing a 
number of other things, he demanded in high dudgeon that his pass- 
ports should be given him “and the customary permit to pass his 
effects through the custom-house.” The Brazilian Government seems 
to have, whether intentionally or unintentionally, put a slight on the 
General in the first instance; if intentionally, it could hardly have 
selected a victim more likely to give trouble, inasmuch as there is 
probably nothing he enjoys more than “ demanding his passports ;” but 
it must be admitted that a less choleric plenipotentiary than he would 
have fired up at a refusal to discuss with him a question he had been 
expressly commissioned to settle. 


It seems that 
Canada, was cast 





Colored men have been summoned to serve both on the grand and 
petty juries in Washington, which is a real advance. We doubt 
whether the opponents-of capital punishment would say the same of 
the execution of a colored murderer by a colored sheriff and a band of 
colored deputies the other day in South Carolina, particularly as the 
work was not well done, and indeed was marked by some highly 
novel features. The sheriff and his deputies in the first place had an 
animated discussion in the criminal’s presence, after his arrival at the 
place of execution, as to whether he should be allowed to fall three 
feet or only a foot and a half. To enable him to fall either of these 
distances, a hole had to be excavated in the ground, and not being 
found deep enough, had to be dug out still further while the man was 
suspended. There is nothing more extraordinary in connection with 
these scenes, which often seem to be made as revolting as possible, as 
if to furnish illustrations for anti-capital-punishment arguments, than 
the fact that, though the process of executing criminals is described 
month after month with the most painful minuteness by the newspa- 
pers, sheriffs hardly ever seem to possess any familiarity with this 
odious branch of their duties. 


Mr. Eugene Casserly, one of the Senators from California, has just 
been making a curious speech to some of his constituents in San Fran- 
cisco. Of course, “he scored the Radical party” at the beginning of 
his address; but soon he turned his attention to the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, which he hoped California would reject by a larger majority than 
it had ever east for or against anything before. It was a measure, he 
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| said, the effect of which would be to elevate the Chinese and negro 
races, and amalgamate therm ~ ith the white race. Already negroes 
were claiming the best seats n our hotels, and railroad-cars, and 
theatres; the hordes of Asia would overrun the Pacific coast if the 
Amendment were adopted, and Chinese labor would come into fatal 
competition with that of the white man; he would rather the Pacific 
| Railroad had never been built than that Chinamen should have been 
‘imported to build it; it was the clear duty of al! classes of men to 
unite and break down the system of importing Asiatics; just at pre- 
sent the Chinaman was in contact only with the day-laborer, but soon 
he would be in competition with the mechanic and artisan, etc., etc. 





He concluded with an appeal to the Democracy to stand firm for 
the policy of exclusion. Some of Mr. Casserly’s other reasons for op- 
posing the inevitable are among the good answers to those we have 
quoted ; “ The Chinese,” he warned his hearers, “were the most frugal, 
industrious, and ingenious people on earth; they would labor for half 
the wages of white men”—and he might have added that, as a rule, 
they will do considerably more work at this lower rate of compensation, 
Mr. Casserly’s countrymen—whether he is an Irishman or an American 
—are not above the suspicion of “ sojering” when at work for wages, 
and are apt to want a certain part of the day entirely for themselves. 
while the Chinaman, trained in a different school, considers his whole 
time his employer's, and, by the steadiness of his industry, accom- 
plishes more, even of the heaviest work, in a given number of hours, 
than the robuster white. There is no information, so far as we know, 
that the average Chinaman is less moral than his Christian neighbor: 
and if he is more ingenious, more industrious, more saving, and equaliy 
good, what call is there for all classes of men, or any class, to riso 
up and do anything to keep his cheap labor out of a country that 
cries aloud for it? And how does a Senator of the United 
States, speaking in a State where, as is currently reported, there 
are numerous secret leagues pledged to drive out the Chinese by all 
sorts of violence, justify himself for inciting ignorant men to cruelty 
and law-breaking? A demagogue is often compelled by his trade to 
be most wicked an‘! .eem most stupid; but a worse performance than 
this of Mr. Casserly’s is hardly to be matched by anything in the his- 
tory of slavery. 





The extraordinary treatment experienced by Mr. Townsend, of the 
New York bar, from Judge Cardozo, has called forth, according to the 
New York Times, some talk of a “ Lawyers’ Protective Association,” or 
some similar league, partly for the protection of lawyers against the 
bench, and partly for the enforcement of some kind of discipline 
amongst themselves; but we venture to say that even if such an asso- 
ciation were formed, it would not do much good; first, because the 
judges care every year less and less about what the bar thinks; and, 
secondly, because each member of the bar cares every year less and less 
about what the others think. The judges are less dependent than ever 
they were on professional reputation for their places. The opinion of 
their brethren does not put them on the bench, and cannot bring them 
down from it. Admission to the bar, tco, is so easy that there are 
swarms of men in its ranks who have neither knowledg. nor expe- 
rience enough to make the opinion of other lawyers of any consequence 
to them. They pursue their calling as they would keep a store, and 
would despise the efforts of their rivals over the way to call them to 
account. The fact is that the character of the bar, like the character 
of every other body of persons, can never be better than the average 
character of the individual members, and the thing to be done to raise 
it is to keep the knavves out, rather than discipline them after they get 
in. The best of ali means of discipline, however, is an upright judi- 
ciary. A judg* ought to be the terror of knavish practitioners ; if he is 
not, they are suré to laugh at the efforts of their brethren to correct their 
manners and éxcesses. When the Law Institute here tried to keep out 
or turn out, Edwin James on learning that he had been disbarred in 
London for professional misconduct, he valiantly took the stump and 
showed that the movement against him was due simply to the hatred 
of a corrupt and bloated aristocracy for a friend of freedom and of man ; 
that hi¢ wife, whom he had recently r arried, despised the accusations 





brought against him; and in fact so wrought upon the feelings of a 
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crowded meeting of the younger jurists that they hailed him with en- 
thusiasm as the victim of an odious tysgmny, and he is at the bar to this 


day, practising furiously. 





The news from Nova Scotia is of unwonted interest to such Amer- 
icans as pay any attention at all to Provincial affairs, although it is, no 
doubt, easy to overestimate its importance. It will not be this 
year or next that we shall see the American flag flying over the Halifax 
citadel. But there undoubtedly is a vigorous and, we do not doubt, a 
growing party in the Province who have decided to speak out boldly 

* and regularly and preach annexation as hitherto, for a year or 
more, they have been preaching repeal. Several of the ablest journals 
in the Province have declared in favor of making it a State in the 
Union as soon as may be. Entire dissatisfaction with the Canadians, 
whose yoke, in the way of taxes, is heavy, and is growing heavier—for 
the Dominion annually falls behindhand—united with the prostration 
of all business consequent upon the repeal of the reciprocity treaty— 
which they bitterly attribute to Canadian sympathy with our rebels— 
has overcome the scruples born of traditional loyalty, and the Nova 
Scotians have decided to talk, at any rate, in a loud and businesslike 
manner about cutting the English connection. 
line, the waiting will be patient, though no doubt the welcome would 
be hearty. If they can get England to give up Halifax, and will take a 


share of our national debt, three hundred thousand citizens of the same | 


race, religion, and education as the majority of the American people 
will be a welcome addition to the body politic. 





The House of Lords, after much threatening and vaporing, seems to 
have come to the conclusion that discretion is the better part of valor, 
and has read the Irish Church Bill a second time, by a majority of thirty- 
three. But a theory was devised to cover its retreat, which not only 
meets the present case, but, like all theories of any value, will meet all 
other cases of the same kind that will ever arise, viz., that the House 
of Lords, though a branch of the legislature—and indeed a co-ordinate 
branch—has for its special function the restraining of the House of 
Commons whenever it attempts to act in hostility to the will of the 
nation. To be sure, there is nothing so unlikely as the persistent oppo- 
sition of the Commons to the will of the nation, unless it be the con- 
currence of the Lords with the nation on any question whatever against 
the Commons; but then it is hardly worth while to examine too closely 
the figments with which the Lords seek to disguise the real nature of 
the change which is coming over the House. It is falling, not, as Burke 
anticipated, before revolutionary violence, but by natural process of 
decay. The peers have lost all interest in their functions. They have 
now for thirty years refused either to judge or legislate, and the younger 
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to which Mr. Motley’s instructions vary from Mr. Sumner's speech, but, 








men have grown up without the feeling that they have any duties to | 
perform. They accordingly devote themselves steadily to amusements, 


particularly gambling on horses, and house after house is going down 
on “the turf.” The Duke of Newcastle’s ruin has been accomplished 
within the last month, making the second great peer who has been 
brought to grief within a year. His creditors are now fighting with 
his mother-in-law over his wife’s diamonds, and the reverence of the 
people for “the order,” we need hardly say, is not growing, nor is the 
popular conviction of its value to the government. However, there is 


but little danger that the House of Lords will disappear from the | 
government. It costs but a trifle, and adds considerably to the splen- | 


dor of the monarchy, and provides, or is likely to provide, a convenient 
and brilliant mode of rewarding successful talent as soon as the life 
peerages come into yogue. 





All other questions in English politics have faded into insignificance 


in the popular mind, owing to the excitement over the Lords. There | 


is a disposition in all quarters to let Mr. Motley severely alone for the 
present, the experience of the public in the matter of entertaining Mr. 
Johnson having inspired salutary caution. But should a treaty be 
drawn up and ratified, there will probably be an outburst of rejoicing 
which will beggar relation, and Mr. Motley can hardly do better than 
prepare his digestion for an ordeal of unusual severity. There ig some 


discussion going on still on both sides of the Atlantic as to the extent | 





after much sifting, it appears to be now established that Mr. Sumner's 
estimate of the amount of damages due has not been adopted. There 
has been some dispute as to whether Mr. Sumner claimed damages for 
the proclamation of belligerency, and, persons whe said he had have 
been freely charged with misrepresenting him, We have read the speech 
a great many times, and have examined it carefully on this point, and 
advise anybody who entertains any doubt about the matter to look at 
what he says on the “rule of damages.” His application of the “ law of 
to the case seems to have been due to forgetfulness of the fact 


” 


nuisance 
that international usage rests on the hypothesis of the equality of nations, 
and the absence of any superior among them capable of issuing and 
enforcing a command, and that therefore all talk of the exaction of penal 
damages or “smart money” under the law—or, in fact, in any way ex 
cept as a penalty levied by a conqueror—is in a diplomatic controversy 
out of place. The whole matter, however, now scems to be in a fair 
way of settlement, and may as well, until it presents some new phase, 
be let alone by the press—a conclusion which, indeed, the press on this 
side of tlie water at least seems to be rapidly reaching. The anxiety 
about it is undeniably all in England, as well it may be if the doc 
trines laid down and acted on by Earl Russell be indeed law. 


The news from Spain is simply that Serrano has been installed as 
regent, and has taken the oath to respect the constitution, The 
chances of Montpensier for the throne scem to improve slightly, but 
only slightly, and the future continues to look as uncertain as ever, 
The debates in the Cortes are in the meantime revealing the existence 
of a good deal of oratorical talent amongst the Republicans, who seem 
to be gaining ground steadily, not so much owing to their suecess in 
demonstrating the fitness of Spain for a republic, as to the failure of 
the monarchical party to provide a king and the continued mainte- 
nance of order without a king. A sort of test-measure, in the shape of 
an act providing for the expulsion of the Due de Montpensier trom 
Spain, was introduced into the Cortes by the former, and its rejection 
seems to show that the monarchists have not given up hope, and that 
Bourbons are not so obnoxious as they seemed, 


The King, as the latest advices gave us reason to anticipate, has 
prorogued the Italian Parliament, and such was its demoralization, in 
a political sense, that the best thing it could do was to separate. The 
attendance had been shamefully dropping off, in spite of the important 
measures under consideration, and the number of factions had multi- 
plied. The new ministry had utterly failed to secure confidence or a 
following, and the good results which it was hoped would flow from 
the reconciliation of the Permanente have been far from realized. The 
men \who gained by it an entrance into the Cabinet appear to have re- 
tained their opposition even for their new colleagues, and to have 
robbed the ministry of a unity which it would also have lacked from 
the temporary and conditional acceptance of certain members, Cam- 
bray-Digny, the reputed author of the arrangement, has so little profit- 
ed by it that his financial scheme bas been promptly rejected ; but this 
is perhaps the least evil consequence of a coalition not founded on a 
real rapprochement of parties. The parliamentary dulness occasioned 
by all this division and distrust, and the continual crumbling and re- 
pair of the ill-constructed Cabinet, was relieved for a single session by 
a speech of the deputy Civinini, whose character had been assailed 
without proof by Crispi. In a long and fiery address the former chal- 
lenged the latter to declare then and there the facts on which he rested 
his constant insinuations; but Crispi, though much agitated, declined 
to say more than that he could, if he chose, implicate others, among 
whom Civinini’s case would be “ but an incident.”. The Chamber was 
so carried away by the eloquence of the accused deputy that it was 


| obliged to take a recess before it could proceed to business. This inei- 


dent, and the scene in the Cortes after Castelar’s speech, prove that 
the Continental peoples have not lost their impressibility to oratory, 
however true it may be, as the Spectutor lately represented, that in 
England the day had passed when great speeches took Parliament off its 
feet and rendered an adjournment necessary, 
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THE (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


Tur preparations for the Cicumenical Council at Rome are still 
going forward; and if the Pope lives and no political convulsion occurs 
in Italy, it will meet in due course in December next. The invitation 
to the Greek Church to send representatives to it met some time ago 
with a decided rebuff, the Patriarch at Constantinople refusing to 
allow it to be read to him, owing to the assumption in it of superiority 
on the part of the Pope, while expressing his willingness to accept it 
if the Pope, to use a profane expression, would consent to come down 
off his high horse and meet the other bishops as his equals, The Pro- 
testant Churches have either turned a deaf ear to the summons or 
scornfully rejected it. In any event, however, the gathering will be a 
great one; and the presence of bishops from all parts of the world will 
curiously enough furnish at every session a striking illustration of the 
power and progress of the science which it is one of the objects of the 
Council to abase and bring to naught. Ail the bishops are willing 
enough to attend, so far as is known, as they all have troubles in which 
they need either the counsel or support of their brethren. In Austria 
and Italy they occupy a position of antagonism towards the state 
which is subjecting them to daily humiliation and annoyance, but from 
which they cannot be released without the authority of the Holy See. 
In France they are nominally the clergy of the state religion, but in 
reality the state has no religion, and they have no control over educa- 
tion or anything else, and the honors accorded them by the function- 
aries are therefore little less than a mockery. In England ana Ireland 
and the United States all is going well with them, or, at least, as well 
as they have any right to expect, as far as regards their temporal 
affairs ; but here, as in all other countries, modern society is in a condi- 
tion, both moral and religious, which calls for a fresh adjustment of 
the relations of the Church to the world. It is to effect this adjust- 
ment, and furnish the clergy with a fresh set of instructions, that the 
Council is called. The growth of materialism, the increasing resistance 
to clerical education, the growing laxity of the marriage bond, and the 
revival in many countries of the practice of abortion, after fifteen hun- 
dred years of practical extinction, and the general hostility to “ the 
principle of authority,” are amongst the evils which the Church feels 
just now in a special manner required to combat, and against which 
the Council is expected to furnish them with new weapons, or, at all 
events, new inspiration. 

The perplexity of the clergy is increased in every country, too, by a 
singular and rather novel defect in the ecclesiastical organjzation, 
which has only shown itself within the last twenty years, wh‘ch 
calls for a prompt remedy, and which is daily attracting so much at- 
tention as to amount almost to a scandal. This defect consists in the 
fact that—if we may be allowed again to resort to a profane simile— 
while the exemies of the faith are all armed with needle-guns, its de- 
fenders in the Catholic ranks still carry the arquebuses and flint- 
locks of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Against the Pro- 
testants, who, when changing their faith, simply substituted one infal- 
lible guide for another, the clergy were able to make a valiant stand, 
even with the old medisval armament; and to the scoffing, and licen- 
tious, and ignorant infidels of the eighteenth century they opposed a 
vigorous resistance by the aid of holy living, great literary culture, 
thorough acquaintance with the history of philosophy and with science 
as it then stood. We do not mean to say, of course, that every parish 
priest was a match for the philosophers; but the Church had con- 
stantly in its service a corps of writers and orators who, in all depart- 
ments of learning, as learning was a century ago, were able to hold 
their own against the men of the world. She had her historians, meta- 
physicians, natural philosophers, and philologists, who were always 
able to give a good account of the enemy. 

This is now completely changed. In the field of historical and 
philological criticism, in which such heavy blows have been dealt at 
the faith, the Catholic clergy seem incapable of resistance, and confine 
themselves to angry denunciation, the enemy all the while pushing his 
approaches to the very gates of the city. In Germany, they have, un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, only one champion, the Archbishop of 
Mayence, von Ketteler, to hold the field against the host of enemies 





which that country has produced. In France and England, they have 
absolutely nobody to speak for them. In the department of natural 
science, from which the Church is suffering most, we believe there js 
not a single clergyman who can raise his voice against the Huxleys, 
Biachners, and the like, without exposing himself to overthrow. i“ 
history, through which so much damage is done to ecclesiastic tradi- 
tion, they are equally helpless, and there is growing up about them a 
generation which looks on the clergy with contempt for their igno- 
rance, To retain any hold, therefore, on any portion of society but the 
peasantry, some means must be devised of foiling the enemy, either by 
the formation of a special corps, such as the Jesuits were once, for 
direct attack, or by working a diversion—such as getting up some kind 
of moral revival. Of the ability of the Catholic Church to produce 
critics or natural philosophers equal to “ the demands of the age,” every 
one will of course form his own opinion, At all events, the whole 
subject of the best mode of combating the materialism of the age will 
of course furnish the Council with a subject of anxious discussion. 

The Pope, however, is up to the present moment the person most 
interested in it, and most confident in its efficacy. He is a man of 
very moderate ability and no culture, who passed his life till the age 
of fifty-three in an Italian convent, and possesses absolutely no knowl- 
edge of the world or its ways. His opinion of its condition may be 
learnt from the famous “Syllabus.” He thinks men are all on the road 
to damnation; that religion is falling into contempt; that the zeal of 
the clergy is waxing cold, and their discipline relaxing; and he thinks 
the only remedy lies in a Generai Council, and has accordingly sum- 
moned it. His difficulties, however, are great, and his own simplicity 
and ignorance render his position very perplexing. A French writer, 
supposed to be officially inspired, has published a pamphlet, showing 
that the first eight General Councils of the Church were summoned by 
the Emperor, either on the Pope’s request, or in defiance of him, snd 
he denies the competency of the Pope to summon one on his own mo- 
tion. To which Monsignor Nardi has been ordered to reply, and he 
accordingly knocks down his enemy at the first charge, and proceeds 
to strip his body, alleging that the pamphlet was written by an Italian, 
and printed at Florence in the royal printing-office for General Mena- 
brea, and then shows that the writer is an ignoramus; that the Popes 
summoned all the Councils that ever met, and that, if they did not, it 
was their right to do so, and that the only business a layman of 
any rank has with the Church is to obey its teachings. The Pope's ex- 
pectations are said not to be shared by anybody of those about him 
except his chaplain, and the French bishops will, it is feared, give trou- 
ble. Their own Government and they are at loggerheads on a variety 
of questions. The Emperor is dpposed to the Council, and unwilling 
that they should attend it. Should they do so, and make their position 
in France the subject of complaint, it will lead, it has been more than 
hinted, to the withdrawal of the garrison, and the abandonment of the 
assembled ecclesiastics to the tender mercies of the Roman population. 
Threats of this kind are, however, said not to trouble the Pope seri- 
ously. He believes that the temporal power has been ordained by 
Providence for the preservation and the independence of the Holy See, 
and that in some way or other care will always be taken that His Holi- 
ness does not become the subject of a temporal ruler, and to the Papal 
territor$ outside Rome he attaches no special importance. That the 
Church is in any serious danger, none of its pillars think. Having 
survived so many revolutions, they say, it is not likely to succumb in an 
age of perfect freedom; and they are right. The question is, what is 
to be the amount of its-influence on society ? 


“HOW THE THING IS DONE.” 

We do not believe that the popular readiness to be taken in by 
high-sounding names in the least diminishes the guilt of those who 
avail themselyes of it. On the contrary, we are rather inclined to 
think that the frauds perpetrated by men of reputation are amongst the 
worst. But we do believe that the readiness of people to be swindled 
seems to ‘increase every day instead of diminishing, and that there 
seems to/ be a fascination about certain methods of swindling, and 
about c¢rtain names in the history of swindles, that lures not only fresh 
victims to destruction, but brings whole troops of former victims with 
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gleeful haste to a second and more deadly sacrifice. Such a fascination 
appears to be exercised upon the public mind by the name of Mariposa, 
which has, as we see from the daily papers, been recently gathering in 
its fourth or fifth crop of smiling victims. We are acquainted with no 
better instance of perverse infatuation than is presented by the history 
of this company. 


In the year 1858, General Frémont’s title to the Mariposa estate was | 


confirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States, and in a few 
weeks thereafter commenced the scries of events which have made the 
name of Mariposa for ever famous. The expense of carrying on the 
suit for this estate had involved Mr. Frémont in debt; one of his cred- 
itors obtained judgment against him in one of the State courts of Cali- 
fornia, attached the estate, and caused it to be sold by the sheriff—the 
creditor himself becoming the purchaser. This happened in the fall of 
1859. Another of Mr. Frémont’s creditors—a San Francisco banker— 
in order to secure his own claim, then paid off the first claimant, and 
entered into an agreement with Mr. Frémont that he, the banker, would 
retransfer to Mr. Frémont seven-cighths of the estate if by a certain 
time his advances were fully repaid him, retaining, we suppose, one- 
eighth of the estate as a bonus for his loan. This happened in 1860, 
and from that time forward Mr. Frémont has not, so far as the public 
are aware, had any right, title, or interest to the famous Mariposa 
estate, save the right to redeem seven-eighths thereof upon the pay- 
ment of various sums of money, amounting to about $300,000 in gold. 

On the 25th day of June, 1863, the Mariposa Company was 
“organized under the laws of the State of New York,” with a board of 
directors containing the names of several “ well-known citizens of New 
York,” whose “high reputation for honesty, skill, and business tact” 
was alone sufficient to ensure success to any enterprise. These gentle- 
men assumed gratuitously the responsibility of supervising the affairs 
of this company for the benefit of the widows, orphans, retired capital- 
ists, and others who, by means of flourishing advertisements, editorials, 
and encouraging notices in “financial columns,” to say nothing of 
morocco-bound, gilt-edged pamphlets, were invited to secure, while 
there was yet time, a share in this promising investment. And cer- 
tainly it was a promising investment. Had not the Mariposa Com- 
pany a splendid bargain when they purchased of Mr. Frémont for the 
trifling sum of ten millions of dollars the immensely valuable privilege 
of redeeming from pawn seven-eighths of the Mariposa estate on pay- 
ment of only $300,000 in gold? Of course the investment was a pro- 
mising one, although scarcely sufficient care was taken by the well- 
known citizens forming the board of directors to acquaint the share- 
purchasing public with the fact that said public was really purchasing 
only so many millionth parts of an overdue pawn-ticket. But where 
such complete mutual confidence prevails as existed between the Mari- 
posa directors and the public, there is no need of stickling for petty 
formalities. Where such distinguished citizens come forward and 
offer the public an opportunity to participate in their most profitable 
investments, the public has no right to be inquisitive. And the pub- 
lic was not inquisitive. And of course the investment was profitable 
for somebody. 

It is a remarkable fact that the public was never really invited to 
subseribe to the stock of the company; that no subscription-books 
were ever opened; but that the whole capital of ten millions was sub- 
scribed by a very small number of persons, principally the aforesaid 
directors, who thereby displayed equal confidence in the profitableness 
of the enterprise. For these half a dozen gentlemen, who divided 
among themselves ten millions of dollars’ worth of overdue pawn-tick- 
ets, called Mariposa shares, did not pay for them in cash; they paid for 
them by their services in organizing the company, in lending their 
names to its board of directors, in pledging their reputations for its 
future good management. They organized the company, printed ten 
millions of stock, gave some of it to Mr. Frémont to pay him for what 
after all had a real, substantial value—the right to redeem seven-eighths 
of the Mariposa estate, and then divided the rest among themselves. 


Here, then, we have the Mariposa Company, with ten millions of | 


shares out, with not a dollar of money, but with the inestimable, price- 
less right of redeeming from pawn seyen-eighths of the Mariposa estate 
on payment of $300,000 ix gold, and with a board of directors equal 
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to any emergency. No one has a right to enquire what the gentlemen 
who owned the ten million shares did with them. 
probably not given away, for they brought from sixty to seventy-five 
cents on the dollar in Wall Street; they were dealt in at the Stock Ex- 
change, were quoted in all the daily papers, and, one way or another, 
five or six millions were got out of the public for them. 

Of course the investment was a splendid one. The company imme- 
diately began to pay large dividends from the working of its valuable 
mines—or at least it would no doubt have done so, had not some minor 
difficulties arisen. 


The shares were 


In the first place, the company had no money to 
work its valuable property; and, in the second place, it had not eny 
valuable property to work. The “ten millions” so far had only pro- 
cured to the company the right to redeem the valuable property from 
pawn. The directors were equal to the occasion. The estate was in 
pawn for $300,000. To pay off these $300,000 and redeem the estate 
from pawn, and make the ten millions of shares worth a little some- 
thing more than waste paper, it became necessary, by what is now 
known as the Mariposa arithmetic, to raise $1,500,000. Nothing easier. 
Somebody that did not own the estate, of which only seven-eighths 
appear anyhow to have had any owner whatsoever, suddenly contrived 
to mortgage the whole estate to somebody else—all well-known citi- 
zens, however—for the needed sum of a million and a half; and against 
this mortgage, as security, the company issued one million and a half 
of first mortgage bonds, which, under the guidance of the well-known 
citizens, a confiding public greedily purchased at par. What could be 
a better investment than a mortgage for a mere nominal sum on an 
estate just purchased for ten millions of dollars? Of course, nothing 
could be better; only, unfortunately, the mortgage was not a mortgage, 
and the man who made the mortgage did not own the estate, and the 
estate had not been purchased for ten millions of dollars, but continued 
to belong just as much as ever to the California banker who had 
bought it at the sheriff's sale, and who did not care one pin how many 
mortgages people put upon his property, so long as he did not consent 
to them. It is evident that these first mortgage bonds were not a good 
investment for the confiding public. In fact, they constituted “ Opera- 
tion” No. 2, only the public would not see it. There is one remarkable 
feature about these first mortgage bonds: if the proceeds had been 
properly employed in redeeming the estate from pawn, many of the 
subsequent iniquities would have become unnecessary and impossible. 
But with the fatality peculiar to Mariposa arithmetic, it was speedily 
discovered that the fifteen hundred thousand dollars were not sufficient 
to pay off the whole three hundred thousand dollars for which the pro- 
perty was pledged ; and the well-known citizens, scorning to do things 
by halves, decided to pay off none; and in fact, so far as known, the 
lien remains unpaid until this day, and the great Mariposa estate to this 
day remains in pawn. What other uses the money provided for its 
redemption was put to does not clearly appear. 

Of course, during all this time the company was paying magnificent 
dividends on its stock—or, at all events, it would have been, if it only 
had had a little more cash capital with which to develop the magni- 
ficent property of the San Francisco banker, in which the company had 
such a strong contingent interest. Now that the money had been raised 
to pay off the San Francisco banker—although, as we have said, it 
never was paid—the company was supposed to have a real, sound, 
genuine title to the property; and it was easy to induce a confiding 
public to buy a couple of millions more of bonds—this time second 
mortgage bonds. And, again, a little later, some money was needed 
for some purpose or other, and eight or nine millions of preferred stock 
was created, which the confiding public could have in exchange for 
their original shares on payment of so much per share. The confidence 
of the public was not to be shaken ; they paid up once more, and took 
the preferred shares in place of the others. And then, after a while, it 
began to leak out that the company could not pay the coupons on its 
first mortgage bonds, and that the holders would not have much re- 
dress at law if they should seek it, inasmuch as these first mortgage 
bonds were not much of a mortgage after all, since no one at the time 
they were issued had any right to mortgage the San Francisco banker's 
valuable estate except himself, and he was not aware of having mort- 


gaged it. But if the holders of these so-called mortgage bonds would 
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‘ake a new bond in exchange for the old, and pay up a liberal sum in 
cash, the company was now prepared to place a real mortgage upon 
the San Francisco banker's estate, with his consent or without. The 
confiding publie paid up its cash, surrendered its old bonds and took 


away its new bonds, which were and are precisely as good a mortgage 
as the old, 

In these various ways a number of persons, their successors and 
assigns, calling themselves the Mariposa Company, did actually succeed 
in selling to a community of business men some seventeen or eighteen 
millions of dollars of securities based upon a property to which they 
never had a title, and for which they never paid a cent. Isit an exaggera- 
tion when we say that the public wants to be swindled, that there is at 
times a positive demand for swindlers which must be satisfied, no mat- 
ter whose reputation is sacrificed? Of course, finally the company came 
to grief. Some of its friends had to come forward and state its posi- 
tion to the public ; and the facts, as we have given them, were printed 
and reprinted, and it became very generally known that the company 
had no title to the estate, never had had, that all its securities were so 
much waste-paper, that there was no mortgage on the estate, and that 
the estate had belonged always to its rightful owner—the San Fran- 
cisco banker—until it was sold at sheriffs sale for unpaid taxes. There 
was, however, a method by which all might yet be saved. If a confid- 
ing public would only furnish cash enough to pay the overdue taxes 
and redeem the estate, and to pay two or three hndred thousand dol- 
lars of other claims accrued against it, then the real owners of the pro- 
perty were prepared to surrender it, not to the Mariposa Company, but 
to third parties, who should hold it for the joint benefit of the real 
owner and of the parties contributing the cash. A confiding public 
did contribute the cash, it surrendered its bonds and shares and paid 
up its cash, and received in exchange a new document, this time called 
a “trust certificate.” This arrangement, which seemed to deliver the 
company finally from all possible chance of ever acquiring possession of 
the valuable property after which it was named, seemed at the same 
time to revive all the former confidence of the people in the immense 
value of the shares which did not represent it. The preferred 
shares of the company, which at one time were not worth eight dollars 
a share, suddenly began to advance in price; all the people who had 
been sufliciently unfortunate to lose money by buying Mariposa shares 
or bonds before were now advised to buy again, certain that this time 
they could not lose, but would regain all their former losses. A confid- 
ing public did buy; Mariposa preferred shares advanced from eight 
dollars a share to thirty, and from thirty to fifty, and from fifty to fifty- 
two, and the higher they went, the more a confiding public bought 
them; the property improved immensely at the same time, the mines 
yielded more liberally than'ever, the “ new machinery” worked to perfec- 
tion, and although this had nothing to do with the shares of the 
Mariposa Company, which did not own the estate, still, by some mys- 
terious process of sympathy, the improvement in the estate caused a 
steady improvement in the shares, until one fine morning a confiding 
public discovered that the persons who had advised them to buy were 
themselves selling. The usual result ensued: the public became 
frightened and wanted to sell likewise ; everybody wanted to sell ; there 
werg no buyers, and in forty-eight hours Mariposa preferred shares de- 
clined from fifty-two to thirteen dollars per share, and the eighth or 
ninth batch of Mariposa victims was suddenly reduced from wealth or 
comfort to poverty or ruin. We are curious to see what contrivance 
will now have to be invented in order to raise the wind once more. 

The whole story is both marvellous and valuable, even if it ended 
here; which it probably will not. Somewhere in the country another 
batch of dupes is doubtless waiting to be entrapped. 

MR. HENRY J, RAYMOND. 

As one of the three men who may be said to have given New York a 
metropolitan press, Mr. Raymond would have occupied a very prominent 
place in the history of American journalism, even if he had not played a 
prominent part as a politician during one of the most eventful periods in 
the history of the country. He made his appearance in the political 
arena just as the Republican party was in process of formation, he had a 
leading share in its organization; and he served it faithfully till the close 





| of the war. He may be fairly said, indeed, to have come out of the war in 


the position of one of its foremost and most trusted leaders. Although he 
had never been a thoroughgoing party man, and had never been looked on 
by party managers as a person to be counted on in all contingencies, and 
had retired to his tent in a somewhat soured mood after the defeat of Fré. 
mont in 1856, there was probably nobody in its ranks who could, in 1865 
when Lee surrendered, show stronger titles to its confidence. The Sedton 
was that, though he doubted much in debate, when it is allowed to the 
wisest men to doubt, when the moment for action came, he never doubted 
at all. It is a good deal to say of a journalist in Mr. Raymond’s po. 
sition, that is, a position in which he was in such close relations with the 
men in power that he learned what the people happily did not know—how 
much the crisis puzzled them, how dark their path seemed to them, and 
how completely they were at the mercy of circumstances—that from the 
day on which South Carolina seceded till the day on which Richmond fell, 
he persistently, unceasingly, and vigorously preached the indissolubility of 
the Union, and the duty and possibility of saving it by force of arms. Ip 
other words, in the presence of the most tremendous problem statesmen 
have in any age or country had to face, he never hesitated about the course 
to be pursued, and advocated it as cheerfully and courageously in the 
darkest as in the brightest hours ; and the course he advocated proved the 
best of all possible courses. When the fighting was over, his tendency to 
hesitate once more showed itself, and it showed itself, unfortunately for 
him, at a period when party feeling ran unusually high, and entire free. 
dom from doubt on any political subject whatever was considered the 
highest qualification of a statesman. The consequence was that he fell 
from the party eminence the war had won him, and made no effort to 
regain it, satisfied by this time that the constitution of his mind unfitted 
him for the struggles of the political arena. 


That he should have been seduced into taking part in them by his 
readiness and brilliancy as a debater was his greatest misfortune, not only 
because he wanted the thoroughgoing temper which was necessary to vic- 
tory, but because it in some degree interfered with his usefulness as a 
journalist. He was as an editor constantly trammelled by his sense of the 
necessities and limitations of his position as a politician, and the habit thus 
bred lasted after he had ceased to be a politician. But for this he would 
probably have been the most successful journalist that has ever been seen. 
As it was, it would be difficult if not impossible to find his equal—to say 
nothing of his superior. His ability in statement was always marvellous, 
and so were the skill and vigor with which he was able to crowd the points 
of a case into a column or two of a newspaper, and not the least of his vir- 
tues as a writer was his admirable English. The very vividness, however, 
with which he saw that side of any question which he had taken up for pre- 
sentation seemed to alarm him after he saw his article in print ; but it was 
not the alarm either of a “ trimmer” or time-server or demagogue, but of a 
sensitive, conscientious, and kind-hearted, and, let us add, very modest man. 
He feared, in the first place, doing opponents injustice ; he doubted, in the 
next place, his own processes of argumentation, or, if he had full faith in 
his conclusions himself, doubted their acceptance by other people. What 
ever there was of infirmity in this was intellectual infirmity, but it was 
atoned for twice over by a delicacy of the moral fibre not often found 
amongst editors. Nobody was more profoundly sensible than he of the 
defects and dangers of journalism as a profession—defects and dangers 
which nearly everybody sees but editors, and which it would be well if 
editors saw oftener—the recklessness, heste, indiffereace to finish and 
accuracy and abstract justice which it is apt to beget in the minds of those 
who pursue it, and especially of those who pursue it eagerly. Let us add 
that nobody has done more, we doubt if anybody has done so much, for the 
elevation of the profession. In the art of making a good newspaper, we need 
hardly say, he was a master. The 7imes under his management probably 
came nearer the newspaper of the good time coming than any other in 
existence : in this, that it encouraged truthfulness—the reproduction of 
facts uncolored by the necessities of “a cause” or by the editor’s personal 
feelings—among reporters ; that it carried decency, temperance, and mode- 
ration into discussion, and banished personality from it; and thus not aly 
supplied the only means by which rational beings can get at the trvth, 
but helped to abate the greatest nuisance of the age, the coarseness, 
violence, calumny, which does so much to drive sensible and high- 
minded and competent men out of public life or keep them from entering 
it. Moreover, it rendered journalism and the community the essential 
service of abstaining from the puffery of worthless people, which does so 
much for the corruption of our politics. 

Mr. Raymond paid the penalty in his latter years of having worked 
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with a constitutional tendency not precisely to despondency but to hope- 
lessness, led him to doubt the efficiency of nearly all reformatory efforts. 
Nearly everybody whose business it is to preach and persuade has seen how 
slowly reason makes her way amongst men, by how much baseness, and 
meanness, ard selfishness the noblest causes are hindered, and needs both 
to be extraordinarily hopeful and extraordinarily healthy to avoid turning 
aside, now and then, in weariness and disgust. Journalism is probably, 
to anybody who needs positive or palpable results, day by day, to keep his 
ardor alive, the most discouraging of professions ; nothing but either strong 
faith or a great deal of self-confidence is sufficient to satisfy a man that he 
is really doing more than increasing his list of subscribers. Mr. Raymond 
achieved everything in it that can be called success, except his own satis- 
faction with the result of his exertions. There was nobody who knew 
him well who did not rate it more highly than he, or who will not feel 
that his loss is an irreparable loss both to the calling which he did so much 
to dignify and to the country. 








THE BOSTON PEACE JUBILEE. 

JOINING the immense throng which on Tuesday, the 15th, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, was setting like some tidal wave towards the Col- 
iseum, we soon found ourselves, after a successful passage of the wild 
waters of the Public Garden, and a providential avoidance of the tempta- 
tions of the numerous “emporiums” which on every side were offering 
their wares—as our friend said at the time, “to the unwary ”—we soon 
found ourselves, we say, gradually wending our way over the once tumul- 
tuous but now solidly bricked and mortared Back Bay to the doors of the 
building. The first thing, therefore, that attracted one’s attention was the 
crowd ; and the chief resuit of the most protracted investigation of this sub- 
ject begun in the streets, continued and completed in the Coliseum, was 
that the crowd was a big crowd. It was not a noisy multitude—on the 
contrary, it was orderly and polite ; nor was it afunny throng—not a word 
of chaff of any kind did we hear from a solitary individual ; nor was it an 
excited throng except, as we shall hereafter notice, at the playing of the 
“ Inflammatus ” and the “ Star-spangled Banner.” Nor was there any dif- 
ference between the city people and those from the country. All were 
dressed alike, from Chicago to Cambridgeport—though here, too, we must 
admit the exception noticed by our friend, of a little boy whose throat was 
tied up in a star-spangled cloth of many colors, and who, it must be said, 
looked so uncomfortable in it as to make it evident that he considered him. 
self in a false position. And even with regard to him, there was necessarily 
a doubt whether he was not an‘advertisement. On the whole, one found 
in the crowd just that accustomed monotony which all the philosophers, 
from Tocqueville to Mill, have taught us to expect as the legitimate 
growth of democratic institutions. There was, therefore, a sober gladness 
in the thought that here was new evidence that feudalism was still far, far 
away from our happy land. Blessed monotony! we reflected, which as 
sures to us those other blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi. 
ness, which less favored countries—governed it may be by kings, it may be 
by emperors, it must be by despots—can never knew ! 

Perhaps the most noticeable fact about the crowd, next to its size, was 
the marked absence of the “ American type ”’—of that long-haired, cun- 
ning-eyed creature, with high cheek-bones, eagle nose, and fatal mouth, 
who has for so many years been the model for caricaturists on both sides 
of the Atlantic. If you look at Punch or any of the recent American 
caricatures of the Alabama claims difficulty, you will see Brother Jona- 
than represented just as he was forty years ago. But the character has 
ceased to exist—if it ever existed—and with the character has gone the 
face. It would have been as difficult to find the type of which we are 
speaking in the Coliseum on Tuesday as it would be, we fancy, to discover 
among the rising English generation the typical John Bull of other days. 
There was the “modern face” in abundance, with its thin lips, hungry 
eyes, hollow cheeks, and altogether Pre-Raphaelite cast; there were 
foreigners of all kinds ; there were New Yorkers; but Brother Jonathan, 
having disappeared from off the face of the earth, was not there. The 
ordinary rule about speaking no evil of the dead can hardly apply toa 
dead type, and we “ gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity ” to express 
our deep satisfaction that he is gone. He was not a happy type, nor a be- 
nevolent type, nor a very profoundly intelligent type, ‘cute as he was. In 
fact, he was rather a mean type, with his provincial assumption, and his 
tendency to cheat, and his calculating disposition, and his unnecessary con- 
tempt for all types but his own; and his disappearance may be acquiesced 
in, we should say. Of course we know how much can be said in his 
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too hard in his youth. He had overtaxed his nerves, and this, combined 
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behalf by a certain Yankee poet who has celebrated his praises as well as 
sung his defects; but it is Birdofredum Sawin of whom we have been 
speaking, and not Hosea Biglow. That the Sawin family is going out would 
be reason enough of itself for another Peace Jubilee by their successors. 

This being so, and the Gilmore family not being in any way, so far as 
we know, connected with the Sawins, why was it that the Peace Jubilee 
should have been got up so much in the old Sawin manner? Suppose that 
the leader of a Locally Celebrated Brass Band does indulge the natural 
desire to extend his fame over a larger area of the earth’s surface than it 
has heretofore covered. If a jubilee will do it, and if the prominent 
hotel-Keepers, and steamboat-captains, and pop-corn vendors find their 
account in a jubilee, surely there is something finely human about a jubi- 
lee basing itself, as this one would, on the laudable desire of popcorn 
vendors, steam boat-captains, hotel-keepers, and musicians to increase thei: 
reputation and to provide for themselves and families. But why, in tha 
Sawin manner, go and endeavor to persuade the public that your sole ob 
ject is to herald the return of peace and the election of Grant? The old 
maxim that the people wish to be deceived, and therefore should be, it 
surely inapplicable nowadays. 

Once in the building, there was a charming surprise. The art-critice o 
the Tribune should have been there to see the only building in Americt 
deserving better than contempt. The interior, unspoiled by paint, was 
decorated in every possible way with flags and festoons. The gallery, by 
means of a light-colored border which ran beneath it round the building 
was relieved of that portentous heaviness which galleries generally labo: 
under. The seats were simple benches with backs, and the general air <¢ 
the place was that of an impromptu tent. There was no appearance ¢ 
that striving after the impossible which generally ends in the tawdry ar 
undesirable. 

The music performed on the first day of “Jubilee Week ” consisted» 
some very simple selections and some very difficult ones. To show the 
range which the performance took, we may say that “ Tannhiuser” and 
the “ Anvil Chorus” were both given. Ar »* have already mentioned, the 
“ Inflammatusj” of Rossini and the “ Star spanj:led Banner” called out the 
most riotous applause, and, so far as we could observe, the emotions 
among the audience excited by each were precisely the same. How to ac 
count for this we do not know ; but it is certainly a singular fact that all 
large American audiences, when deeply moved, exhibit emotions on a very 
different plan from the one consecrated by convention. The only expres- 
sion which you can count upon is a fierce exhibition of delirious joy over 
the music or allusions of patriotism. On all other occasions it seems mere 
chance what is done. When Jefferson was acting Rip Van Winkle the 
other day, the audiences kept up roars of laughter through the most 
pathetic passages, and atoned to: the mistake by becoming indifferent as 
soon as the acting became amusing. So with the “ Inflammatus;” it 
seemed to extinguish for the moment the emotions it was intended to 
excite, and to bring into activity their exact opposites. We do not under- 
stand the phenomenon, and we leave it to be explained by those who do. 

If the managers intended to make the Jubilee excel all previous con- 
certs in volume of sound, they certainly failed. “There was very little 
more noise, except now and then, than an ordinary orchestra and chorus 
produces. Indeed, other things being equal, there is no reason why a 
note struck on a hundred instruments should bring out a louder sound 
than the same note struck on one. The sound is the result of a certain 
number of vibrations, and the number of these vibrations is determined, 
not by the number of instruments, but by the note. The real reason why 
a thousand instruments do make more noise than one is that the distance 
of each from the ear is slightly different, and therefore the vibrations, in- 
terfering with one another, confuse and multiply the sound. Besides this, 
the time grows more imperfect as the number of instruments increases. 
If a thousand violins were arranged in a circle round a single listener, and 
the same note was to be struck at once on each, the listener would hear 
nothing more than one note. Of course, the experiment is practically im- 
possible, for the same note would not be struck on each at precisely th 
same time. The audience seemed to be rather disappointed at this lack o 
noise, for they had been promised not only quality but quantity ; and now, 
though they had the biggest drum ever made, and the biggest crowd ever 
got together, and the biggest building ever built, and the biggest chorus 
and orchestra, still they had not the loudest noise. However, when 
the guns fired, and the bells rang, and the hundred real anvils were 
beaten in exact time with the music, the audience was quite carried away, 
and the performance closed amid such enthusiasm as it is only given to 
great crowds to manifest. 
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to decide the argument, champions were chosen, who stripped and fought 
it out, Bayard against Saladin, with all the sincerity of the crusades, in 


| Gann’s little parlor, that is covered with sketches by the best artists of 


ONE day, after I had been playing truant with some American friends | 


for half a week, Lenoir and my compatriot Tom East took the trouble to 
beat me up in my retirement. “ We invade this paradise of chic,” Lenoir 
said, surveying with satire the chandeliers and mirrors of Voisin’s eating- 
house, where they had detected me, “to invite you to invite the patron. 
You ask us handsomely enough to dine; will you ask M. Géréme? We 
.’ And the extremities 
of his mouth, as he set down his glass of Macon, preserved an insinuating 


are soliciting funds for the pupils’ annual dinner 


angle that would have opened the purse of Harpagon. 

“T see,” remarked the new contributor, in an aside expressed in his na- 
tive language, which is so easily supercilious; “a table with Apollo at it; 
the feast of reason and the fiow of soul.” 

“No such luck, I believe,” said East ; “and the dinners, I’m told, are 
but plain ones ; but they bring out the whole pantheon of our pupils, past 
andjpresent. And it’s a study of character; for I observe that, among our 
friends of Bohemia, every man produces his own individuality without be- 
ing afraid, like the statues of the Greek divinities.” 

Lenoir treated the affair less analytically. “It is a decent homage to 
the patron,” said he; “ we submit once a year; it is feudal.” 

Perhaps mankind cannot exist without a religion. Coming away from 
many beautiful and touching forms of faith in my own land, I missed fo 
some time the corresponding development when plumped into the mids} 
of the Latin Quarter. 1 have described the hardy humor with which ouy 
fellows will take off the mummeries of a church which they consider a 
pricked bubble, a disillusion. They will not only sing ribald songs in 
their Ze Deums, but, what is going much further, will chant the most 
solemn words with absolute innocence and callousness. Again, the sense 
of bravado which gives zest to our ordinary English profanity is quite 
gone, and the students hardly ever swear, and never with the least enjoy- 
ment—there is nought of faithfulness to feel a shock ; there are no oaths, 
as there is none of the complementary piety. Christianity, of course, as 
most of us understand it, is as invisible to them as the ether around the 
stars; for they know nothing of our Protestant faith ; and if I express my 
belief, they indulge me just as they do the priest-ridden women of their 
families, as a passive victim domineered by the thinnest and most obvicus 
of bugbears. In the literary cultus, they are at present equally prone to 
scepticism. The old enchantment of Victor Hugo, for instance, is now 
effectually dispelled ; their demonstrations at the revival of his plays were 
political, and they will smile at his airs of martyrdom just as we do; and 
he has no successor. Their phase of patriotism is a difficult study. I find 
it hard to detect anything beyond the general pride in being as Parisian 
and civilized as possible; there is none of that adoration of the state felt 
by the Athenian of old, or by the citizen of South Carolina in our own 
time. Centralization and the modern‘ distaste for military service have 
almost turned their ideas topsy-turvy. Contemplating my comrades, then, 
and finding them lacking in matters of theology, letters, and politics, 
and knowing that they were not advanced enough to have examined the 
philosophies of the day, I almost felt as if I had discovered a race without 
the soul and its necessities. One fine day, however, I bethought me that 
my new friends were artists; and immediately the delicate instincts of re- 
ligion became visible all around me, springing up everywhere, with their 
exquisite need of clinging. It appears to me there is an unfeigned respect, 
a confiding homage, extended to their teacher that is much like a devo- 
tional feeling. Perhaps the strange captivation which led the young im- 
aginations of Oxford a few years back to parcel themselyes amongst Keble, 
and Pusey, and Newman respectively, is the best illustration to draw from 
our own race, The habit of obedience is too much lost in my native coun- 
try for it to furnish any parallel. I am scarcely less than serious, then, 
when I claim that these honest fellows devote to their professor some of 
What other outlet have they for the 
universal need? They bring their sketches, their motizt, up to the confes- 


the sacrifices taken from religion. 


sional, and endure scourgings and humiliation with strange meekness. 
The criticism of the professor, however severe, is a mighty bon, 
faculty or the inspiration of the muse they call, without affectation, divine ; 
It is hard to treat this with 
But it was treated gravely enough not long ago in the little 


and the trusted professor shares this dignity. 
any gravity. 
artist haunt kept by Pére Gann at the village of Barbizon, in the Forest 
of Fontainebleau. A band of young sculptors met a band of painters, and 


engaged ina dispute on the relative dignity of Phidias and Titian. Unable 
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Paris. So that Lenoir, who never errs on the side of credulity or super- 
stition, was almost dignified in defining the banquet as an act of feudal 
homage. 

The residence of M. Géréme is at the foot of Montmartre, in the Rue de 
Bruxelles. In order to incommode him as little as possible, his students 
chose a restaurant of that neighborhood, gallantly throwing over all their 
prejudices in favor of the Rive Gauche. It was after the slow drag up the 
hill, therefore, that I found myself at the entrance of a large and showy 
eating-house, where a waiter in black, and two arbor-vite bushes in green, 
stood as sentinels at the bottom of a freshly-waxed stairway leading to 
the hall. Up-stairs, in a large, bleak ante-room, most of the students, so 
far as I knew them, were waiting in the utmost extremity of nervousness, 
unable to sit down, holding their arms rigid like dolls’ arms, and catching 
at their sleeves with the tips of their fingers. Each had managed to ap. 
pear in black ; and friendly criticisms on the cravats, the hair, and the 
waistcoats of the new arrivals were freely proffered. 


“There is the spaniel who enters with his ears curled and a silver- 
plated collar!” in allusion to some preposterous jewel or locket hanging 
from the neck of the individual in question, whose waving red hair scat- 
tered a perfume as he passed. 

“Cadue has had his boot mended ; which gives such a distinguished air 
to the foot of Caduc!” 

“ Where were thy habiliments purchased, my Alcides?” “This panta- 
loon of mine was confectioned by the Belle Jardiniére ; but my habit was 
the triumph of the Bon Diable.” 

“As for me, my only confectioner is the Bon Pasteur ; he holds the 
single intelligent pair of shears in Paris.” 

“But regard then the elbow of Caouchouc! 
Caouchouc is the hero of the entertainment!” 

The youth so designated, a tall, slowly-moving Creole, entered with a 
singular tourniquet or bracelet on his arm. On examination it proved to 
be of purple ribbon, all ruffled and stuck with glass pearls, and surrounded 
with a motto in gold embroidery: J’aime qui m’aime comme jaime quand 
jaime. Was it a cravat, a necklace, an affair to warm the wrist? Alas! 
its size and construction told the tale too plainly. Caouchouc was a novel 
kind of peer of the order of the garter. 

An excited group had formed around the dingy nobleman, and the room 
had insensibly filled with about seventy black coats, when Géréme entered 
with his usual quick movement, handed in by a little group of his most 
prosperous and respectable pupils. Lenoir appeared among these, calmly 
wearing an unheard-of cambric shirt and a smile. Somebody darted up 
and took the hat of the master, who passed into the adjoining dining-room 
on the arm of his principal disciple, M. Glaize. 

His medium-sized, alert figure ; his peculiar walk with his head bent 
and darting about a little, like an explorer dedging the branches of a 
forest ; his quick, black eye, that drove at every object in turn with a frank 
and direct demand—these were the attributes of his school-room visits ; and 
these alert, darting, and driving qualities he now directed so promptly to 
the banquet, that we flocked after him and tumbled into our places wit 
almost guilty celerity, and the calm, black figures of the waiters began to 
serve and feed us with the energy ef clockwork. Géréme is certainly a 
striking and even a handsome man: his great dark eyes, planted far apart 
under firmly-marked brows, are cutting when in action and searching in 
repose. His head expands above the ears into a wonderful dome, the 
frontal part of which is peculiarly noble, broad, seamed with thought, and 
canopied with tumbled hair ; the premature grayness of the latter has that 
interesting suggestion of toils gone through which we naturally receive 
when we find the sable silvered over a comparatively youthful face ; the 
latter in Géréme is dark, thoughtful, and forms a triangle under the swe'll- 
ing temples, the point of which, a firm and advancing chin, is capped by a 
moustache like a circumflex accent. 

Gérdme, whose worldly success has depended upon his never shirking 
anything, faced this poor man’s dinner with grave determination when he 
might have dined, no doubt, in comfortable luxury at home. At the proper 
time he made a little speech. They had thoughtfully placed before him, 
instead of an épergne, a droll affair in silver and looking-glass, represent 
ing a lake surrounded with little laurel-trees, and encircled with a heavy 


I offer an observation: 


| balustrade of the gleaming metal. This ponderous bit of scenery, being 


low in its proportions, interfered with nobody’s view of the master’s head. 
I happened to be placed where the spaniel’s ambrosial “ ears” cut out effec 
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tually, with their curly fringes, my view of the patron's visage; but I 
could see it floating helplessly in the mirroring lake, as if in a tureen, with 
its eyes intent and unnatural in their reversed position, and its moustache 
dipping and wagging upside down, the while I received my share of my 
master’s thanks for attention to the duties of the school, for personal re- 
spect to the instructor, for order and obedience, and for this elegant and 
complimentary banquet. 

When our half-dozen courses and half-dozen wines were rather quickly 
despatched, the waiters abandoned us to our champagne, after having 
wheeled-in a very tolerable piano to a station opposite the patron’s seat. 
The entertainment now took the character of a series of efforts to entertain 
our honored guest, each pupil trying what he could do, and levelling his 
performance straight at the eyes of the patron, who liberally led the ap- 
plause. There were some very creditable voluntaries on the instrument, 
some ballads, and some old traditional student-glees, in which Géréme 
joined without any squeamishness. It was pleasant to see the young fel- 
lows essaying their very best for the diversion of the professor, and spend- 
ing lungs and perspiration generously for his advantage. One got himself 
up in a very recognizable caricature of Gérdme himself, emerging from the 
dressing-room with the brisk step of the master, and criticising imaginary 
“academies” for each of us with a good many well-understood and enjoy- 
able hits. Blanc leaped upon a chair and declaimed a comic story ; and we 
who were around him made great fun of his toes, which pointed deter- 
minedly upward in their coarse, well-blacked shoes. 

At eleven Géréme left, with great good-humor and relief, and Fast and 
I busied ourselves in getting home to his parents a dear little pink-and- 
white brother of —, who had slyly drunk all our wine while we 
dosed him with stories about the Red-skins and the Rocky Mountains. 
When we had lifted the limber figure of the youth from the chairs over 
which it hung, and pitched it down-stairs into a carriage, the assembly 
was breaking up, and the black costumes were preparing to go into retire 
ment, perhaps in some cases until the next Géréme banquet. 











Correspondence. 


A SEQUEL TO “A TRUE OONSULAR STORY.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The appeal of the Nation “to everybody who has any regard for 
the country,” etc. (No. 199), to do what he can towards frightening Con- 
gressmen into supporting Mr. Jenckes’s bill, has’ just reached me, who in- 
clude myself in the above category. 

I cannot pretend to frighten the controllers of the national destinies, 
but perhaps my argumentum ad hominem may in some way touch the 
legislatorial conscience. 

As the readers of “ A True Consular Story” (see Nation for some week 
in February) may know, I was at one time consul for the U. 8. A. at Rome 
(“ X.” of “Consular Story”), and was transferred thence to Canea, to silence 
my complaints against an iniquity Mr. Seward didn’t choose to correct. 

We arrived in Crete the January preceding the outbreak of the late 
insurrection, and found that for the first year of peace and low prices the 
salary of $1,000 sufficed to enable us to live in a very simple way. During 
the progress of the intrigues and agitations which culminated in war, I 
kept up a copious official and private correspondence, with the object of 
enlightening official and public opinion on the real nature of the dispute 
and the crime against civilization which was preparing in Crete. I 
was approached by the agent of the Viceroy of Egypt, with offers of any 
compensation I should ask, to assist him to arrange a petition from the 
Cretans for the transfer of the island to Egypt. I exposed the whole 
affair immediately to Mr. Morris, our minister at Constantinople, and he to 
the English ambassador, by whom the projected transaction was effectually 
quashed. My denunciations of the intrigue and of the injustice employed 
to drive the Cretans into insurrection, as well as my open remonstrances 
with the local authorities, excited the especial hostility of the latter, and 
though it was perfectly known to all in the island that my utmost exer- 
tions were employed to induce the Cretans to submit to any injustice 
rather than fight, I was denounced at Constantinople and to the world as 
a stimulator of the insurrection, and a system of persecution inaugu- 
rated in which, from the Divan down to the canaille of Cretan Moham- 
medanism, every hostile influence was directed against me. I was me- 
naced with the withdrawal of my erequatur, I was denounced in the philo- 
Ottoman journals, in the despatches of the French consul (the most men- 
dacious and corrupt Levantine I ever met), bullied and insulted by the 
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local authorities, openly menaced with assassination by the Mussulman 
mob, a picket of Zaptiés at my front door and another at the back, 
to examine everybody who left my house, and, though this surveil 
lance in months had found no fact on which to aceuse me, the accusations 
were no less virulent. From the first shot, I had no further intercourse 
with the insurgents, but, through my Ietters, oflicial or other, the outside 
world knew what was passing in the island. This is the sole offence 
against the Turkish Government to which I plead guilty ; but this was 
enough to maintain a persecution which had, I doubt not, as its sole ob 
ject to drive me from the island. So irritated was the Mussulman popula 
tion against me that I received frequent private warnings not to be out of 
my house after sunset, and not to move without a guard. For two wecks 
we were ready for barricading and defending the consulate at any moment, 
and scarcely crossed its threshold ; and when, weary of this prison-life, | 
hired a house which had a garden attached, where we and our children 
might breathe without danger from the ritle-balls that more than once had 
whistled by me, the governor, on learning that I had taken it, compelled 
the owner to withdraw the lease, though my chattels were partly in the 
house. My employees were insulted, beaten, denied recognition, and, in 
some cases, compelled to abandon my employ. 

In vain I represented this state of things at Washington ; no notice 
was deigned me. Two or three times men of-war came to Crete, whose 
officers mostly sympathized openly with the Turkish authorities as against 
the Cretans, and impliedly against me, and in one case carried their hos 
tility to me so far that none of them except the captain and assictant-sur 
geon paid me a visit. Add to this, our worthy and time-honored Secretary 
of Legation and dragoman at Constantinople joined in the hueand-cry 
against me, attacked me and his chief, from whom alone 1 had ever re 
ceived support and protection, in the American and European journals, en 
tered into the conspiracy to drive me from the island, and gave the local 
authorities, with whom he was in correspondence, to understand that Twas 
not and would not be sustained by the Government. 

The second year I asked a leave of absence ; for the position was unen 
durable. This was refused; why, I could never understand, exe pt to 
make me resign. I endeavored to persuade my wife to go to Greece with 
the children, but she refused ; and, as a last resource, I hired a little yacht 
for the summer months, to get away for ten days at a time out of the pol 
luted air of Crete. 

Meanwhile, famine and famine prices had.come into the island, All 
articles of food had doubled and tre sled in price, and many were not to be 
got. Healthy meat was rare. The other consuls were favored by the Gov- 
ernment butcher; I alone must fare wjth the people whose friend I was. 
I concluded to resign ; but the friends of Crete, holding meetings and pass- 
ing resolutions across the Atlantic, begged me to hold on, as my departure 
would be a moral blow to the insurrection which might be fatal ; and as 
this was true to a certain extent, I did hold on, and, under many promises 
of support from the friends of a cause I held dear, I allowed my expenses— 
now more than double my income (what with charity and increase of 
prices)—to risejin an accumulation of debts before me which the industry 
of years will not remove. “Congress will help you,” wrote one ; “ We will 
support you in your difficulty,” wrote another; and so I held on against 
debt and sickness, my own strength failing every day, resisting all in the 
faith of a justice promised and coming, until, near the end of the past 
year, the peremptory orders of the physician to leave instantly, if I would 
save the lives of my family, induced me to take advantage of a leave of 
absence given conditionally on a crisis being arrived at in the aflairs of 
the island, and to go to Athens, the only refuge near enough to enable me 
to get back to my post at brief notice. Even from this asylum our worthy 
representative at the court of the King of the Hellenes endeavored to 
drive me, and, failing that, to diminish my favor here by representing (as 
I know officially) to the Greek Government that my conduct in Crete had 
not been approved by my own Government. 

The private miseries of no man are subject of public interest save as 
they are due to public causes ; and only on this ground, hoping to make 
our public realize what misery their wretched service may bring on those 
who enter it, I follow my story away from my post. We arrived here all 
invalids—one of my children hung for weeks between life and death ; my 
own nervous system was utterly shaken and my working power all gone ; 
my wife so broken down, so unnerved by three years of unquiet, of excited 
sympathy, of harassed days and nights, that her reason yielded, and in an 
attack of insanity she committed suicide, her last troubles being for the 
miseries she had witnessed and could no longer alleviate. 

Of my encouraging friends from the other side the Atlantic I have 
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heard nothing since the decline of the insurrection; and, my home de- 
stroyed and with debts of at least $2,000 (gold), I return to private life ; 
for I just learn that I am dismissed the consular service, which is my least 
regret—my greatest is that I ever entered it. I thank President Grant and 
the Senate for the liberty to sign my name, no longer a civil servant, 
Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 





UNIVERSITY INFLUENCE, ESPECIALLY AT YALE. 


To tue Eprtror OF THE NATION: 


Is there not something a little misleading in the article upon “ Univer- 
sity Influence” in your issue of the 10th inst. ? 

The spirit of the entire article is candid, and the mention of Yale is 
most kind, and yet by implication, I think, there is an approach to a non- 
sequitur. This comes, if at all, from a failure to distinguish between the 
Corporation and the Faculty of the college. The discussion has respected 
the former; and reasons pro and con as to a preponderance of clerical influ- 
ence in the Board of Corporation have been given. Then follow some 
well-put statements about the effect of “ the moral influence of the authori- 
ties of the college upon the students,” in which it is said that “they [the 
authorities] ought to create its social atmosphere, and to provide standards 
of criticism which the students will accept.” 

Next follow some objections to a successful exertion of said social influ- 
ence from clergymen, based upon considerations such as thia, viz., a cler- 
gyman is “a professional moralist”—¢.’., “a man part of whose professional 
duty it is to keep himself apart from the world, to live within narrowcr 
bounds than other people, and devote most of his attention to one class of 
considerations, forming only half of those which men are called upon to 
weigh every day in solving the problems of ordinary life.” I doubt 
whether this is a correct description of American clergymen, who are not 
generally recluses, but men of large practical activity, meeting all classes 
of men and all orders of events as they accomplish their pastoral duties ; 
but even if your description be accordant with facts, does it at all apply to 
the “authorities” at Yale? On reference to the catalogue of the Faculty 
in ’67 (the only one at my command), of the fifty-two instructors named 
only nine were clergymen, and of these nine six were exclusively attached 
to the Theological Seminary—i.e., of forty-six instructors in the university, 
the theological department being excluded, only three were clergymen, 
and of these three at least one has never been actually engaged in the 
active duties of his profession. Does this look as though those forming, 
as far as the college authorities are concerned, the social atmosphere the 
students breathe are to any truthful extent clergymen? 

Perhaps I misapprehend the import of your article, but in any case it 
may be well to keep before the minds of those debating the question of 
university management these two things: 

1. That clergymen, as a class, are not in this good year 1869 any more 
one-sided and professionally hidebound than other professional men ; but, 
if there be any difference, are less so. 

2. That the acting authorities at Yale—i.e., those who create its social 
atmosphere as far as the college authorities influence this—are not clergy- 
men in the excessive degree that some opponents of the present college 
system would have the public believe. E. L. H. 

JUNE 18, 1869. 





[What we were discussing was really the completeness of the an- 
swer in the article from the New Englander to the objections made by 
various persons to the management of colleges by clergymen. We were 
well aware that, owing to the fact that the article was written in de- 
fence of Yale in particular, our criticism of it would probably bear the 
appearance of being pointed at Yale, and we endeavored to guard 
against this, and supposed we had succeeded in doing so by expressly 
denying that Yale was the object of our remarks. We may not have 
succeeded in explaining ourselves clearly touching the influence of 
clergymen as educators of young men, as it would be impossible for 
us to say all we have to say in reply to “ E. L. H.’s” first point without 
writing another article. But one or two rough illustrations may perhaps 
throw a little more light, if not on the subject, on our meaning. Take 
the common forms of dissipation to which young men are exposed in 
university towns; we need not enumerate them. A clergyman con- 
demns them ez officio as a professional duty; his exhortations against 
them therefore cannot, do not, produce the same effect as those of a 
layman who disliked them on general and unconventional grounds. A 
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clergyman, for instance, denounces the theatre; a young man says, 
“Oh! of course he does—he must; society expects it of him ;” but the 
young man would not say this of a lawyer or doctor who did so,.—Ep, 
NATION. | 








Notes. 
LITERARY. 

Mrs. Emma D. E. N. SourHwortu has written a new novel, which her 
publishers, Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, will issue next Saturday. 
Its title is “ The Bride's Fate,” and it will be fully equal to “ The Changed 
Brides ” or to “ How He Won Her,” which are both by the same author. 
The same firm do themselves credit by getting for their lists the title of 
Hans Breitmann’s works. They publish in one volume, bound in muslin 
or in half-calf, all of the ballads, “ bolidigal” or other, in which Mr. Le.and 
has celebrated the famous Dutchman.—Messrs. William Wood & (o. 
announce among their medical works which are of interest chiefly to medi- 
cal men, one that may probably be interesting to many other readers— 
namely, “ A Report on the Progress of Practical and Scientific Medicine,” 
by Dr. Horace Dobell and numerous coadjutors.——Messrs. Robert Carter 
& Brothers will republish “An Autobiography and Memoir of the Rey. 
Dr. T. W. Krummacher.” 


— Arrangements are in progress for a new journal which shall deal 
with new works strictly according to their merits,” and it is in England, 
we are happy to say, which is situated in the centre of the world’s com- 
merce, and not in the Fortunate Islands or in Utopia, that this miracle is 
to appear. The authors are to do the writing for it, we suppose. For 
nearly five thousand years, even if we take Archbishop Usher's chronology, 
which is now generally given up, the authors have felt that there was im- 
perative need of a journal which should take up new works and deal out 
to them strict divine justice—tempered, of course, “with the courtesy 
common among gentlemen, though very frequently ignored ”—by this 
and that critic. And it is the poorer authors upon whom this need has 
pressed most heavily, and who have been most frequent in their 
complaints of the working of the present fallible system. But the 
movement seems premature, and we cannot entertain great hopes 
that it will prosper. A good “Retrospective Review” ought first to be 
set on foot and made successful, both pecuniarily and in point of the de- 
sired freedom from error. None such has yet been produced, though we 
have had attempts, and though the works noticed have been hundreds of 
years old, and have been read by many generations, and have had thrown 
upon them the light of the thought and feeling of hundreds of able men 
of many nations, of many creeds, of all diversities of taste. Now, we may 
safely say that, until the race gets into such a condition that five hundred 
years after the man 2, say, who wrote poetry in an undetermined city ; 
who was of no known political party ; whose faith was a belief in a mythol- 
ogy long vanished ; whose views on the Woman Question and the Eight- 
Hour Question “ have eluded the researches of his ablest commentators ’’— 
until the time has come when we can find critics who will review this 
comparatively inoffensive poet without giving evidence of ‘ill-temper and 
partisanship, to say nothing of bad taste, and ineffective thinking, and 
other evils which are under the sun—we certainly may give up expect- 
ing to see a critical journal which Mr. Smith shall edit, in which the 
steaming hot pamphlet of Mr. Jones, tax-payer, Democrat, Free Trader, 
tenant, member of the club—Smith’s fellow-member of modern society, in 
short—shall not get a little more than justice or a little less. Honest 
criticism is sometimes too severe in tone, and has the effect of depressing 
authors; it is sometimes not sufficient in ability, and unwarrantably in 
jures an author either in reputation or in purse, though usually the ignor- 
ant critic is laudatory, and helps to fill the author’s pocket; but as a 
general thing it remains true, nevertheless, that the childishness of the 
poorer class of authors is the cause of most of the outcries against critics. 
We speak of criticism written in honesty; as we have hinted, the dis- 
honest critic is not the one of whom the authors complain. Then, again, 
it is always to be remembered when this matter is talked of, that—looking 
at the critic’s functions from as practical a point of view as that taker 
by most authors and artists when they attack him for incompetency— 
a great part of the critic’s business is to stand between the workman’s 
work and the body of possible buyers, and talk—not to the workman, so 
that he shall be helped to produce better works hereafter, nor yet so that 
future workmen shall produce better works—but to these same buyers whe 
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know even less than the critic. The honest critic, in his relations with the 
author, at his very worst is, we would suggest, only a more or less noisy, 
more or less influential member of the audience that the artist or artisan 
has been working for. Or does the artist turn on us here after a fashion 
that obtains among artists of some descriptions, and say that the artist 
works for something other than his audience’s money or praise? In that 
case, we have not been talking to him; any more than he, probably, has 
been talking of the critics. 

—We do not remember a more clegant reprint than Messrs. John 
Sabin & Sons’ “ Nova Britannia: Offring most excellent fruites by plant- 
ing in Virginia. Exciting all such as be well affected to further the same.” 
This tract was originally printed in London in 1609, and, being third of 
those known to relate to early Virginia, has a market value of $100 at the 
present time—twenty times as much as is asked for the reprint in fac- 
simile, which, by the way, was executed in London, and appears to have 
been four years in preparation. It is nothing but the report of a speech 
delivered by one of the body called Adventurers to his fellow-capitalists 
and speculators, in praise of the natural resources of the new territory, and 
arguing the certainty of a handsome profit in money and lands for whoever 
should invest in the enterprise, and hurry forward colonists and material 
supplies. The speaker does not give evidence of having been in Virginia, 
though he may have been ; and his remarks, dealing very generally with 
the topography of the country about the James River, are chiefly devoted 
to the practical work of stimulating his hearers to take shares in the plan- 
tation at twelve pound ten. In the course of this, he seeks by historical 
quotations to establish the English title to Nova Britannia, the national 
duty of expanding English commerce by creating trade with the New 
World, and the right of making summary disposition of the red men in 
case they decline to be civilized and Christianized. “ Wee had continued 
brutish poore and naked Brittans to this day,” he observes, “if Julius 
Cesar, with his Romaine Legions (or some other), had not laid the ground 
to make us tame and civill.” The missionary spirit in which the under- 
taking should be carried on is dwelt upon at length, part of it consisting 
in “weeding out” any “ Papists, professed or Recusant,” that might have 
slipt into the nascent colony. The material for a population was to be 
found in the “ swarmes of idle persons, which having no meanes of labour 
to releeve their miserie, doe likewise swarme in lewd and naughty prac- 
tizes, so that if we seeke not some waies for their forraine emploiment, wee 
must provide shortly more persons [prisons ?], and corrections for their bad 
* conditions ;” . . . “such as lie at home, pestering and infesting one another, 
with vice and villany, worse than the plague it selfe.” But Mr. Ruskin’s 


aristocracy supported at the public expense was also provided for—‘“ every’ 


extraordinarie man, as Divines, Governors, Ministers of state and Justice, 
Knights, Gentlemen, Phisitions, and such as be men of worth for speciall 
services,” .. . “to bee maintained at the common charge, and are to re- 
ceive their Divident (as others doe) at seven yeeres end.” 

—A more forcible contrast to this curious old pamphlet of the day of 
small things we could hardly select than Professor M. F. Maury’s “ Physi- 
cal Survey of Virginia: Her Geographical Position ; its Commercial Ad- 
vantages and National Importance ”—of which Mr. D. Van Nostrand pub- 
lishes a second edition. Besides page upon page of statistics going to 
prove how much nearer the Atlantic seaboard is via Norfolk than via 
New York, to a large portion of the interior—how much vaster and richer 
this back country is, and better the harbor and water-channels—the author 
illustrates, with the aid of three maps, the practicability of affording unin- 
terrupted water communication between any foreign port (like Flushing 
in Holland) and the head-waters of the Mississippi and all its tributaries ; 
and also between the Gulf of Mexico and the Ohio River (and consequently 
the James River, when the canal now in progress to the Kanawha is com- 
pleted) via the Alabama and Tennessee Rivers. We find all this a very 
pleasing and not so very visionary prospect ; but we are grieved to see that 
Prof. Maury not only admits a sad heresy into his title, but in the body 
of his work insists again and again that the system of railroads and canals 
which he is advocating is a “national necessity,” and that these “are 
girders necessary to bind and hold the Union together.” Mr. Henry B. 
Dawson will share our chagrin at this falling away from the good old 


Southern and Virginian doctrine that the United States is not a nation, | 


but a simple, loose federation of nations, each sovereign ; and at the sudden 
interest in the integrity of a Union whose capital is not to be at Richmond. 
However, let us be extremely glad of this backsliding, and even rejoice 
that Professor Maury goes further—he quotes General Wilson to prove 
that, unless the Mississippi and the Lakes are connected by a canal permit- 
ting the passage of gunboats, the Government must “ prepare for the 
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annexation or conquest of Canada.” This hard necessity will be relieved, 
says our author, when the Northwest’s independence of the St. Lawrence 
outlet for its commerce is assured by the canal which binds the Ohio and 
the James together, and leads to a harbor unobstructed by ice, and beyond 
the control of hostile fleets. We commend his arguments on this and 
other heads to all who would be glad to see Virginia resume her old im- 
portance to the Union, and the Union itself be stronger than ever. 


—We have had a good deal of writing about Andersonville, and very 
little of it has been even readable, but surely of the thirty-odd thousand 
men who were eye-switnesses of the most heart-sickening scene of human 
wretchedness that our age has had to show, some must have survived 
who might hand down to posterity an impressive picture of it. To say 
nothing of the loss to the cause of humanity, it will be a deplorable loss 
to literature if the story of the prison should not be adequately told by 
some one of its victims ; and it is to be feared that it will not be. Thucy 
dides, Boccaccio, De Foe, no writer who ever realistically narrated enor 
mous horrors might not be surpassed by a hand really skilled which 
should delineate the scenes behind Wirz’s dead-line and in the Ander 
sonville hospital and graveyard—if those names may anyhow be given to 
the festering pits and trenches where the dead were flung and the “ hell 
of hells,” as it has been called, where most of the men died. We see that 
the Michigan University Magazine is now publishing some reminiscences 
by a student who was one of the prisoners, and whose sketches are worth 
attention, as having the vividness—occasionally dimmed by fine phrases— 
of what seems like the simple ‘ruth. We quote a few sentences : 


“Nor can we tell of three great causes of strife among us. First, who 
should have the rations of the dying. Second, who should have his rags 
when dead. Third, who should have the privilege to carry the dead body 
away. The fortunate one who carried out a dead body could then breathe 
pure air, see green grass, and bring back some wood, Robbers were 
charged with knocking sick men on the head to get their bodies. Dead 
bodies were fought over, bought, traded, and stolen like any other com. 
modity. We talked familiarly of trading each other off for wood as soon 
as one or the other should die. A body was worth from $20 to $30, Con- 
federate money. > 

“ Before being loaded on wagons, the corpses were daily collected at a 
place outside of the pen. Here spectre-like guards watched them as closely 
as they did the living, because, once on a time, a dead Yank arose and ran 
away. The same wagons which brought in our food carried away our 
dead—the wagons never being cleansed, that we know of. Men, laughing, 
chatting, and smoking—one at the head, another at the feet—tossed the 
bodies promiscuously into the wagons or hay-racks, and, with naked skele- 
ton arms, legs, and heads dangling over the sides, they drove off the 
dead. Thus, in about one year, they wheeled away 13,000 men ; but 13,000 
is not at all the number of the dead. Men dugtheir own graves when their 
tunnels caved in and buried them. Many lie in swamps, killed by blood- 
hounds. We scattered them all along the railroads in leaving Anderson- 
ville. We buried them in the sea.” 


There have been men who, having had the experience of this young 
man, would have devoted years to the study of literature, in the higher and 
lower significations of the term, and produced a book secure of life. And, 
as we have said, the cause of humanity as well as literature would gain if 
such a record of misery were made. For ages, no one could have read it 
without feeling a grief and an indignation equally ‘anitary. 

—We had already intended to call attention to the thorough and con- 
vincing exposure of “ Worman’s Complete German Grammar” in the 
May and July numbers of the American Educational Monthly (by Prof. 
Gustavus Fischer), when requested to do so by Dr. H. von Holst, editor of 
Steiger’s Literarischer Monatsbericht, who says of the work in question : 


“It is but one specimen of an innumerable host of equally bad schooi 
books imposed upon the public by impudent and utterly illiterate book- 
manufacturers and—to use a most lenient term—careless publishers. 
Eighty-two professional gentlemen and ladies of the best renown have en- 
dorsed this book, which is one of the most shameful literary productions | 
ever met with. To the honor of these endorsers, it must be assumed that 
they never took pains to oper the book or to throw a hasty glance at its 
contents, else its most complicated nonsense and appalling perversions of 
German diction could not have escaped their eyes. They evidently have 
followed the same principle so many gentlemen in Washington are accus- 
tomed to act upon—recommending whosoever wishes to be recommended 
by them. Many people will be disposed to judge leniently such a pro- 
ceeding, taking for their device the old maxim, ‘Live and let live.’ I 
cannot help considering it much worse than the worst humbug; it betrays 
a much to be regretted laxity of moral principle, the effect of which is an 


| involuntarily committed erime, for these endorsements afford the means of 


swindling the public of their money and of their time, and of burdening 
them with a gross amount of most perverted knowledge when they are 
anxiously striving to improve their education. We Germans rejoice to see 
the Americans devote themselves more and more to the study of the much- 
beloved and justly-praised language of our ‘fatherland,’ in order to be ca- 
pable of availing themselves of the rich treasures of the German litera- 
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ture. But so much the more we deem it our sacred duty to expose such 
daring attempts to impose upon their honest credulity a strange messwork 
pretending to be a ‘Complete Grammar of the German Language.’” 

—The publishers of the work thus referred to in strong but not exag- 
gerated reprobation resorted, after Prof. Fischer's first criticism, to tactics 
not so uncommon with their calling as they ought to be: they published 
the list of “endorsers” to whom Dr. von Holst alludes, as 2 sufficient 
answer to the most minute and specific allegations of error and ignorance, 
accompanied by irrefragable proofs. They added to this list the usual 
charge of spitefulness, misrepresentation, etc., against the critic and his 
publishers, who were simply discharging one of their most obvious duties 
to the public—duties none the less obvious, let us remark, because too often 
neglected by the educational journals par excellence. The action of the 
Monthly is all the more creditable because, as Dr. von Holst points out, the 
study of the German language is rapidly spreading in this country. In 
the Sonntagsblatt of the N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, of June 13, is a communica- 
tion by Prof. W. Notz, of Gettysburg, Pa., as to the extent to which Ger- 
man is taught in cur principal colleges. He compared the catalogues of 
forty-five colleges in the New England, Middle, and Western States, 
and found that only four, and tiese of the second grade, made 
no provision for the study of German; fifteen made it obligatory, 
eleven elective, and the rest partly obligatory and partly elective. It 
formed the main branch in three Lutheran Colleges, and, in a fourth, 
German was also the language of instruction. The catalogues examined 
show a great advance in those of the same institutions of only a few years 
back. The University of Vermont, for example, paid no attention what- 
ever to German in 1856-57, whereas now the language forms one of the 
principal studies. We believe the case is much stronger than Prof. Notz 
has presented it, and that if the courses of private schools were known, it 
would reveal a very wide instruction in German. Speaking from what we 
know of Boston and vicinity, we incline to think the French has fewer 
devotees in that part of the country and perhaps elsewhere ; and consider- 
ing the comparative difficulty in reading the two languages, this must be 
taken as proof of an extraordinary preference for the German. 


—Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in a late number of the Fortnightly 
Review, undertook to prove etching to be the short-hand of art—the appro- 
priate vehicle of transient ideas, of studies for after-elaboration, etc. Un- 
doubtedly this is a true view to take, especially of etching as an instru- 
ment of original creation—etching by a master, in other words. But. it 
seems to us to have other quite legitimate uses. An etching, offhand, by 
Rembrandt of a landscape is undoubtedly a precious souvenir of the fleet- 
ing impression made upon him by nature; but may we not also prize, 
even if in a less degree, a skilful etching after one of the very few oil 
landscapes which he has left us? We certainly felt so in seeing such a 
copy in a late number of the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, and we are 
confirmed in this sentiment by two masterly etchings from the same hand 
—W. Unger’s—in the last issue (Vol. IV., No. 8) of the above journal, just 
received. They are from portraits by Antonis Moro and Frans Floris, of 
the Dutch school, dating from circa 1540 and 1548. They were among 
the spoils of the first Napoleon, and were deposited, at the restoration 
which followed his fall, inthe Brunswick Gallery, though not taken thence 
—a restoration, the Zeitschrift points out, which is still characterized, in 
the latest editions of the official catalogue of the Louvre, as accomplished 
“against all right and law” and “by force of bayonets.” The first por- 
trait is of an unknown scholar, of sweet and noble countenance, who 
might well have been one of 

“ The grave, severe Genovese of old.” 
The second is of a falconer, bird in hand and just unhooded ; altogether so 
pleasing a subject and so effective that we dislike to be told, as we are, 
that the etching does not do justice to the original. The Zeitschrift also 
describes a great number of plans of the proposed new cathedral at Berlin, 
with a wood-cut of one elevation. In the supplement we are pained to 
notice an obituary of the learned and agreeable critic, Théophile Thoré— 
better known by his German nom de plume of W. Birger, although he 
was not able to compose a sentence in German. Knowledge of the Dutch 
school was his forte, and he brought to light many obscured names that 
deserved remembrance, and caused numerous changes to be made in the 
commonly accepted authorship of esteemed works of art. He had a very 
extensive acquaintance with museums and galleries, using well for this 
purpose the exile consequent on his political affiliations in 51. He re- 
turned to Paris after the amnesty granted by the Emperor, and contributed 
frequently to the Zeitschrift, the Gazette des Beaux Arts, the Indépendance 
Belge, etc. In the last-named journal he criticised the art-galleries of the 
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EXposition of 1867, and was one of the few foreign critics who gave much 
attention to the pictures from the United States. He had the discernment 
to select for praise Mr. Homer’s “ Prisoners from the Front ”"—to our mind 
the best, on the whole, of any we sent over, and still better than any for- 
eigner could judge it. Thoré died on the 20th of April at the age of 62. 








DR. BUSHNELL ON WOMEN’S RIGHTS.,* 

Dr. BUSHNELL has made, in the small octavo before us, a really valu. 
able contribution to the literature of the women’s rights question, bo. 
cause although his solution is, as we think, incomplete, any attempt 
at solution from a calm and candid observer cannot but help to clear 
the ground. He acknowledges that women have wrongs, and that thes: 
wrongs are largely the result of that tendency to oppression which marks 
all power. Amongst these wrongs he enumerates the inequality of modern 
legislation as regards woman’s property ; and her exclusion by law or public 
usage from modes of employment and productive industry that are equally 
appropriate, or even L:ore appropriate, to women than to men ; and the se; a 
ration of the sexes in education. Were the sexes educated together, hoe 
thinks women would gradually escape their “unrighteous disabilities,” 
and obtain an equal footing in all employments for which they are fitted, 
and he thinks all legal restrictions to their entrance into the various trades 
and professions should be removed. They would then naturally assume 
large proportion of the work of educating the young ; they would practis:. 
medicine in all branches except surgery ; they would probably practise 
that portion of the law which consists “in silent, indoor office-work—the 
investigation of authorities and citation of precedents,” and the drawing of 
“ deeds, contracts, and pleadings,” and the exercise of the functions of 
notaries and clerks of courts of record. In the church, they would properly 
become deaconesses, as they did in the primitive days; and Paul's objec. 
tion to their speaking in assemblies for worship—“ the shame ” of it—being 
no longer operative, they would also act as ministers or exhorters. In 
literature, of course they would shine as they do now. They would, too— 
their business faculties being sharpened—become clerks, book-keepers, anil 
the like ; and, ere long, managers of hotels, bank-tellers, brokers, actuaries 
of insurance companies, private bankers, type-setters, and overseers of 
printing. In all these positions, Dr. Bushnell not only expects but desires 
to see them. 

Then follows a powerful chapter on the “natural right ” of either men 
or women to the suffrage, which we should like to see put into a pamph- 
Tet, and put in the hands of every young man and woman in the country. 
The day the framers of the Declaration of Independence caught up the un- 
meaning phrase of the French speculators, about “all men being born free 
and equal,” and stuck it at the head of the immortal instrument, they in 
troduced the transcendental method of treating political questions into the 
United States ; and the general hold it has now got on the public mind we 
look on as not only one of the greatest of existing obstacles to reform, )ut 
as the source of one-half our political abuses. It cannot be too often said 
that men have no “ natural rights” in society ; that no society ever existed, 
or could exist, which recognized such rights ; that nobody has been able to 
say what a man’s or woman’s natural rights are ; and that all claims to 
the suffrage, or to anything else, based on the assumption that such rig!its 
exist, are simply a snare and delusion. 

Having thus pointed out the places in society which woman properly 
may and probably will fill, and having discarded the d@ priori method of 
proving anybody’s right to the suffrage, Dr. Bushnell proceeds to give his 
reasons why she should not have it. It must be remembered that the class 
of persons to whom he is denying any share in forming the laws under 
which they live may be, according to his own admission, composed largely 
of lawyers, doctors, ministers, bankers, brokers, actuaries, book-keepers, 
teachers, professors, hotel-keepers, printers. It is a class, in short, which 
might do the whole mental work of a thriving town, take charge of its 
health, its morals, its religion, its banks, schools, charities, insurance com- 
panies, and the most important portion of its legal business. Nevertheless, 
in such a town Dr. Bushnell would allow nobody to vote but the male 
laborers and mechanics, the judges and nisi prius lawyers. The bankers 
porter who swept the bank might vote, but the banker could not. The 
actuary’s gardener might vote, but the actuary could not; the hotel 
waiters might, but the hotel-keeper not ; the hodman engaged in building 
the broker’s house might, but the broker not. Why not? 

First, Dr. Bushnell says, because “woman is not created or calle 
to govern.” This is an excellent specimen of the very kind of argu: 
New 
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ment he has been condemning in his second chapter, showing that 
there is “no absolute right of suffrage in man or woman.” He 
here asserts that there is an absolute or natural right in men to ex- 
clusive political power, because women, he says, were not “created 
or called to govern.” He proves that they were not created or called 
to govern, first, by their physical conformation ; secondly, by the assump- 
tions that “masculinity carries in the distribution of sex the governmental 
function ;’ that women were born with a sense of man’s superiority, 
and enjoy it; that there is nothing degrading in woman’s subordination ; 
that “force, by its own nature, always and of course subordinates beau- 
ty ;’ that women agitating for the right of suffrage are in “fact voting to 
be weighed in che gross weight-scales of force, making nothing of that 
higher, finer nature by which God expects it of them to flavor the 
world ;’ and that “the male and female natures together constitute the 
proper man, and are therefore both represented in the vote of the man.” 
Dr. Bushnell calls all this “argument ;’ how he fails to see that it isa 
begging of the question, we do not understand. 


He, however, profoundly sympathizes with the endeavor of the woman’s 
rights agitators, and understands women’s discontent with their lot. A 
better statement of the causes of their dissatisfaction we have seldom seen 
than the following : 


“If I were a woman, in the present lot of women, I think I should cer- 
tainly wish to be a man, and that any change giving but a semblance of a 
chance that way I should hail with delight and accept with eagerness. 
The wages allowed their industry are so unequal ; their employments so 
restricted ; their subjection, so often, when married, to an overbearing 
tyrant will they have no counter-force to resist ; the crime it is for them 
to be heart-broken, and publish their woes by the sad look of their silence ; 
and, what is worst and saddest of all, the worse than broker’s corner 
wherein all unmarried women are penned by restrictions they cannot 
escape—unable to work, because it will humble their position ; unable to 
venture on great operations in trade, because a woman cannot get the ne- 
cessary credit ; subject to indignities and much laughter when they under- 
take a profession ; wanting marriage as the proper woman’s place, with a 
conscious ability to fill it, and with no ambition save to be the ornament 
and cherished love of a worthy and true husband, yet chained fast under 
bonds of delicacy which well-nigh forbid so much as the being approach- 
able bya man. When, I say, these things are duly considered as pertain- 
ings of a woman’s lot, we might almost justify them in a riot against na- 
tural sexhood itself, if there were anything to be gained by it.” 


Dr. Bushnell’s remedy for the difficulty women find in getting married, 
or in getting, as he says, into “a proper woman’s place,” is singular 
enough. He proposes to have women make advances towards men with a 
view to marriage, or, as he expresses it, “so far mitigate the present iron- 
clad modesty as to let feeling feel its way and carry on its own courtship ;” 
and he even suggests the formation of an organization of some kind, ap- 
parently in connection with churches, in the nature of a matrimonial 
brokerage, to make matches, “ working only for names that are given, or 
by friends suggested, and presuming only under strictest bonds of secresy 
to suggest, commend, and prepare acquaintance in the ways of proper deli- 
cacy.” It will strike most readers as curious that a writer who thinks 
women’s exclusion from a large number of the most important fields of labor 
is purely conventional, and that her exclusion from the franchise is natural, 
should nevertheless doubt whether the basis of the custom which dooms 
marriageable women to wait for men to woo them is not largely artificial. 
One of the misfortunes connected with the woman question is that, to treat 
it thoroughly in all its phases, one would need to speak much more 
plainly than would be agreeable or perhaps useful. There is probably 
no incident of woman’s condition which is more clearly natural than her 
passivity in all that relates to marriage. In waiting to be wooed, she not 
only complies with one of the conventional proprieties, but obeys what ap- 
pears to be a law of sex not amongst human. beings only, but among all 
animals. There is no peculiarity in her circumstances with regard to 
which sentiment and physiology are in such complete concord. So that 
there is, in our opinion, not the least hope that her facilities for getting 
married can be increased by any special exertions on her part towards that 
end. She must look in other directions for improvement in her lot ; and if 
there be growing reluctance on the part of men to marry, there must be 
growing exertions on the part of women to become independent of mar- 
riage. Nay, we think it not at all unlikely that nothing will do so much 
towards solving the marriage problem as the increasing ability of women 
to dispense with it as a means of support. For the same reason that 
women with fortunes now find it easier to get husbands than women with- 
out them, women with trades and professions will find it easier to marry 
than women who can only fold their hands and wait, and will raise the 
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position of the whole sex in men’s eyes by diminishing the pressure at the 
matrimonial gate. 

When Dr. Bushnell comes to discuss the probable consequences of 
female suffrage, for the purpose of finding in them arguments against it, he 
gets down once more on the solid ground of reason and experience. One 
listens to an opinion as to the prebable results of a social or political 
change with more pleasure and hope of profit than to assertions as to what 
social arrangements are “natural” and foreordained, and what are not. 
About the intentions of woman's Creator with regard to her exercise of the 
franchise, neither Dr. Bushnell—we say it with perfect respect—nor any- 
body else has anything to tell us; but when he begins to talk of what 
reason and experience teach us to expect from her voting; we are bound 
to listen. The probable effects of her voting will be, he thinks—first, she 
will grow, perhaps, “ taller, brawnier,” and more certainly “ thinner, sharp- 
featured, lank, and dry ;” secondly, she will grow coarse and violent and 
excitable ; thirdly, she will take part in political corruptions “ with prone 
minded human frailty ;’ fourth, her presence will increase the disorder 
and indecency attendant on the working of the electoral machinery ; fifth, 
her presence in political assemblies, and especially legislative assemblies, 
will introduce into them a moral disorder, the nature of which Dr. Bush.- 
nell indicates by citing “the Bourbon courts” in illustration; and, 
lastly, that her participation in politics will increase the tendency to 
treat marriage as a temporary partnership, dissoluble at the pleasure or 
convenience of the parties. All these are serious, weighty objections, and 
are worthy of grave consideration, but we have not space to give it them 
here. We shall probably recur to some of them at least. 

OREASY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 

Sr Epwarp CREASY is certainly right in thinking that a history of 
England of moderate size is still a desideratum ; and if the other four 
volumes which he promises prove to be as well done as the present, he 
may fairly claim to have supplied the want. It is an eminently eed. 
balanced book, showing good judgment in the selection of matter and in 
the proportion of parts ; it is in a clear and easy style, so as to be interest- 
ing reading, while at the same time the author has not been afraid to 
demand thought on the part of the reader; and it has peculiar merit in 
the fulness with which contemporary events are treated and the relations 
of England to the states of Continental Europe are described. It has, per- 
haps, been no serious disadvantage to a work of this scope and general 
nature that the author has been for several years at a distance from libra- 
ries while holding the governorship of Ceylon. He has had the use of the 
best authorities, and has not needed inferior ones. Weare surprised, how- 
ever, to see no mention of Mr. Freeman's history of the Norman Conquest, 
the first volume of which, one would think, must have been within his 
reach. This we think a pity; for, to say nothing of other points, Mr. Free- 
man has some very valuable and suggestive remarks upon the original 
nature of the Teutonic institutions—and especially upon the form that these 
institutions assumed in England—by which we cannot help thinking that 
Sir Edward Creasy would have been aided. 

For his chapter upon the Anglo-Saxon Institutions is, on the whole, 
not quite so good as the average, and its defect is precisely in the point 
where Mr. Freeman is so surpassingly good. The terms eorl and thane, 
which have given occasion to so much discussion, are quite inadequately 
defined. “The free population of Saxon England . .. . consisted of 
nobles called Eorls, and of commoners called Ceorls.” This is all right, 
and universally agreed to; but he goes on: “The upper class, the Eorls, 
are also often called the Thanes ” (p. 167). Again, in another place, p. 171, 
he speaks of “the Thanes, the class above the Ceorls;” and this last, too, 
is all right; but he does not say, at any rate does not say distinctly, that 
the two definitions apply to different periods ; the+ the distinction between 
Eorl and Ceorl belongs to early history ; that between Thane and Ceorl to 
the times subsequent to the Danish Conquest. The rank of corl was an 
hereditary one, and reaches back into the farthest antiquity. As Mr. Free- 
man says: “ The difference of the Eorl and the Ceorl is a primary fact from 
which we start ; it is as old as the earliest notices of Teutonic institutions.” 
Thegnhood, on the other hand, consisted, in its origin, in a purely personal 
relation to the lord, corresponding to the Latin comitatus, a “ nobility of 
service,” which “gradually supplanted the ¢!der nobility of immemorial 
descent.” In another place, Mr. Freeman compares these two kinds of 














* “History of England from the Earliest to the Present Time. In five volumes, By Sir 
Faward 8. Creasy, M.A. Emeritus Professor of History in University College, London ; late 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge."’ Vol. I., being the history of England to the end 
of the reign of Edward 1. London: James Walton, bookseller and publisher to Uni- 
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nobility to the patricii and nobiles at Rome ; a ceorl could become a thane, 
although he could never become an eorl, just as many plebeian families 
belonged to the Roman mobility, while they could not become patrician. 
But the English patriciate was less durable than the Roman for several 
reasons. First, there were no ceremonial offices specially retained in its 
hands, like the Roman dignities of flamen and rez sacrificulus. Next, in 
the time of the Danish kings the title Harl came to be used in its Danish 
sense as governor of a province, in place of the English Haldorman, so 
that its old meaning would fall into disuse all the more speedily. Thirdly, 
the Norman Conquest swept all these native aristocracies together into 
oblivion. 

One of the most instructive paragraphs in the book before us is that on 
page 83, which shows that the modern nobility was mainly derived from 
the Roman institution of the comitatus—“ not from the Celts or Germans.” 
Perhaps the author undervalues the influence of the German custom of per- 
sonal followers of a chief described by Tacitus ; both had a share in the in- 
stitution of nobility. . But we are apt to look too. exclusively, as Mr. Free- 
man does, at the Teutonic relation, and overlook the existence of an 
imperial nobility, deriving its rank “ from the personal grant of the sove- 
reign.” Now, it was this principle, existing alike in Imperial and Teutonic 
institutions, that lay at the foundation of thegnhood. 

We do not think it worth while to be over-particular about names and 
spelling ; still there are cases in which a word or a letter carries with it a 
fundamental error. Thus, without going so far as to discard altogether 
the convenient term Anglo-Saxon with Mr. Freeman, we certainly agree 
with him that the use of the word Savon, as equivalent to Old English, is 
incorrect and misleading. This is Sir Edward Creasy’s constant practice. 
For instance, in the account of the Battle of Hastings, the terms Hnglish 
and Saron alternate, with utter disregard, as appears to us, of historical 
propriety. It was the English that were fighting against the French or 
Normans ; if there were Saxons in Harold’s army, there were Angles and 
Danes as well. In like manner, although for a different reason, we object 
to the use of the meaningless term Carlovingian, for which we believe the 
best authorities are now agreed to substitute the correct word Carolingian. 
Neither can we agree to the repetition (p. 126) of the old statement that 
“ Clovis may be regarded as the founder of the French monarchy.” Per- 
haps there is exaggeration in Mr. Freeman’s counter-statement, that 
“ modern France has nothing to do with either of the two dynasties whose 
associations she so persistently usurps—the Karlings and their predeces- 
sors the Merwings.” Still, this last has more truth in it than the other; 
for certainly modern France did not exist until the}German house of Laén 
had been superseded by the French house of Paris. 

We find a clumsily worded sentence on'p. 131 which we feel sure 
would mislead any person who did not already know the fact which is in- 
tended to be stated: “ Scandinavia, the general name of the great penin- 
sula of north-eastern Europe, and of the islands and small peninsula at 
its south, which now make up the kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden.” Surely any reader would understand the relative which to refer 
merely to “ the islands and small peninsula.” 

In regard to the question discussed in the long note on p. 217, whether 
William the Conqueror introduced the feudal system into England, as is 
usually held, or Henry IL., as maintained by Sir Francis Palgrave and Mr 
Freeman, Sir Edward Creasy’s arguments show that it is, at any rate, in 
considerable degree, a question of definition. William abolished allodial 
property, and made all land to be held of himself in fee. This was cer- 
tainly one essential element of the feudal system. But sub-infeudation is 
an equally essential one (according to Hallam—“ Middle Ages,” ch. ii., 
note xi.—the essential one) ; and our author does not say that this too ex- 
isted under William. Indeed, the very act by which the Conqueror re- 
duced all the land in England into fiefs appears to have made sub-infeud- 
ation impossible ; for he “ compelled every landed proprietor in England 
to acknowledge him as the lord of whom the land was held, and to do 
fealty to him, not merely as subject pledging loyalty to sovereign, but as 
landholder to superior and ultimate master of the land.” It would follow 
from this that every landholder held directly of the King—in other words, 
was a tenant-in-chief; a state of things inconsistent with sub-infeudation, 
and therefore with the fully developed feudal system. It is certainly true, 
however, that William took the last svep introductory to the establishment 
of the feudal system. 

It is a pity that the volume contains no chronological tables and lists of 
contemporary sovereigns and events. Brief tables of this nature are 
always serviceable, and in case the book is republished by any American 
house we hope they will be added. 
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THE most striking article in this month’s number of Putnam’s is an 
anénymous attack on the Roman Catholic Church as it is among the poli- 
ticians of this State. Its purpose is to point out to the reader the danger 
there is that before this generation has passed away the Roman Catholic 
will be the Established Church of the State of New York; nay, that 
already it may be said to be Established, and that soon it will wield an 
absolute power. The essay is too ironical ; perhaps it would be so, being 
ironical at all. To serve efficiently any cause which depends for success on 
the support of a majority of the legal voters, on its getting for adherents 
twenty-six electors out of every “ forty-nine fools and one wise man” in al] 
the precincts, the popular orators and advocates cannot be too careful to 
shun the fine-drawn and the subtle and trust to plain and direct statements 
and hard hammering of argument. The clever writer in Putnam’s certainly 
succeeds, however, in making an impressive case. One point that he brings 
out we are apt to overlook. When told that we here in New York are 
under Roman Catholic rule, we usually point to the Seventeenth, Sixth, and 
similar wards, and explain everything by saying that our Democratic poli- 
ticians pander to the immense Irish Catholic, majority in this city. That 
answer would account for our decking the City Hall with the Harp of 
Erin on St. Patrick’s Day, and for the fact that ‘our city Congressmen— 
even of “ advanced views ”—are pew-holders in some Catholic church or 
churches ; and for the appearance of Mayor Oakey Hall in a suit of grass. 
green on Irish festive days; and for all the things which mark the vic. 
tory of the true faith in this metropolis over the sects. But for the victo- 
ries which it is constantly obtaining at Albany, the carelessness of some 
and the corruptness of others of the rural legislators must be held respon- 
sible. There is an anti-Catholic majority in the State at large. Why, for 
instance, unless apathy on the one side and astuteness on the other is the 
cause, should it have been allowed that a majority of the last Senate Com- 
mittee on Charitable and Religious Societies should be Roman Catholics ? 
Among their other labors, one was the drafting of a bill of which this, in 
substance, is the first section: When in any town or city there shall be 
established any free school, of not less than two hundred pupils, the town 
or city must pay the school’s expenses. In other words, the State’s well- 
considered intention that the schools for which it pays shall be non-reli- 
gious, or at all events non-sectarian, is to be skilfully set aside, and the 
taxpayers are to support schools in which the children are made Roman 
Catholics. We suppose that the average citizen, fully persuaded as he is that 
on the whole good Roman Catholics make bad Republicans, or that, at any 
rate, good Roman Catholicism makes bad republics, only needs to understand 
the scheme which the clergy of that sect are now carrying out, in order to 
resist it by all reasonable means rather than put his hand in his pocket to 
further it. At all events, no harm can be done by his understanding tle 
matter thoroughly, and we hope the country press may take it up and ven- 
tilate it. Here, by the way, is a glimpse of the constitution of our city and 
county government. The foreign friends of effete monarchies, who are so 
apt to “know the man is American from his name—O’Flaherty,” will be 
pleased with this summary: At the end of 1868, our Sheriff was an irish 
Catholic ; so was our Register ; so were our Comptroller, our City Cham- 
berlain, our Corporation Counsel, our President of the Croton Board, our 
Acting-Mayor and President of the Board of Aldermen, our President of 
the Common Council, our Clerk of the Board of Councilmen, our President 
of the Board of Supervisors, four of the Justices of our Courts of Record, 
all our Civil Justices, all but two of our Police Justices, all our Police Court 
Clerks, three out of four of our Coroners, three out of five State Senators, 
eighteen out of twenty-one Members of Assembly, fourteen-nineteenths of 
the Common Council, and four-fifths of the Board of Supervisors. 

The opening article in this number of the magazine, “ That Night at 
Fort Wagner,” is noticeably good, and gives a picture vivid in details, 
though not specially clear as a whole, of one of the cruellest engagements 
of the whole war. The writer produces some evidence, not before printed 
we think, concerning the death and burial—to call it so—of Colonel Shaw 
and of Cabot J. Russell and Captain Simpkins. Another article of some 
interest is M. Charles Hugo’s account of the manner in which {his father 
abashed and put to shame the constables of St. Heliers when those offi- 
cials, in servile obedience to the “ Anglo-French ” government of my Lord 
Palmerston—with “Monsieur Bonaparte” behind it—informed Citizen 
Hugo, Citizen Cahaigne, and twenty-odd others of The Exiled, that they 
must depart from within the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Isle of Jersey on or before such-and-such a day. The account is offered as 
a contribution to history; and while we would not say that it is as un- 
founded on fact as some other contributions to history which have been 
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made by the Hugo family, we may remark, in the way of Saxon criticism 
on a Frenchman, that it has a little bit of that dramatic manner in which, 
as the theatre may teach us, history ought to get itself enacted. 
Let us, by the way, remark in regard to this article, as we have remarked 
in regard to others in Putnam’s, that it has some annotation which it was 
not necessary to make, and which, in any case, is not done in such a way 
as to do the magazine any credit. 


Of Caroline Cheesebro’s “ Lavinia” and Miss L. M. Alcott’s “ Scarlet Stock- 
ings” it is hardly worth while to say anything ; or, perhaps, we ought not to 
say that. We may better say that it would not be worth while to speak of 
those stories, if it were not that in the world of magazines—and especially in 
the world of American magazines—a writer of repute is subject toa tempta- 
tion to sell his name to publishers. But with the name he is obliged to sell 
something in the shape of a story or essay or poem, and whether what he 
sells is good or bad the publishers care very little, or ‘not in the least. It 
happens, then, unless the writer has rare self-control and decided criti- 
cal ability, that after he has once made a success, we who are readers get 
from him poor reading ; he is encouraged to print all the poor writing he 
may have done, and to do more of it ; literature suffers, and nobody gains 
anything but the publisher. It may, to be sure, be nobody’s fault but their 
own that the two clever writers whom we have just mentioned have come 
before the public with work so much inferior to other work which they 
have done. Probably enough, they are not very good judges of the rela- 
tive value of their own things. But, we fancy, there is not much room for 
doubt that eager purchasers of literary wares have offered them mercan- 
tile inducements to part with goods which their own artistic sense might 
have admonished them to keep unsold. Supposing it to be the case that 
the author of “ Little Women” and the author of “The Foe in the House- 
hold” esteemed “ The Scarlet Stockings” and “ Lavinia” as really worthy 
of their powers, or of anybody's attention, then of course they are to be ab- 
solved from all suspicion of blame ; but the duty of telling them that they 
are mistaken—that they have done so much better than in these last pieces 
that they ought to refuse to print any pieces like these last—is not there- 
fore removed from the shoulders of the reader who criticises. 


The July Galary has for its most valuable article a paper, by Mr. R. 
Pumpelly, entitled “Our Impending Chinese Problem.” The problem, 
according to Mr. Pumpelly, is something like this: We shall certainly re- 
ceive into our Pacific coast territory during the next ten years a very great 
number of Chinamen; it is possible, and not highly improbable, that be- 
fore 1880 we may have several millions of Mongolian fellow-citizens, or, 
rather, fellow-inhabitants of the United States. What shall we do with 
them? Shall we let them come? Shall we let them vote when they do 
come? If we do make citizens of them, what will be the effect upon our 
political and social life? Mr. Pumpelly’s opinions on these questions are 
those of a man who knows the country from which the Chinese come—for 
he has lived in China for years—and who also knows the country towards 
which the stream of Chinese emigration is directed; for he has been a 
manager of mines in our El Dorado. The California Irishman’s estimate 
of the Chinese, as being yellow negroes, who are maliciously fond of low 
wages and all manner of vice, is considerably further from Mr. Pumpelly’s 
than the estimate which Voltaire and his friends used to set forth, and 
which used to give us “ the Chineses ” as mild-eyed philosophers, who got 
along in the most pastoral and polished manner without any other religious 
observances than adorning the graves of their ancestors, and repeating on 
all occasions the wise words of the sage Con-fut-zee. In fact,Mr. Pumpelly 
is inclined to doubt if we should be any the worse off for a very large infu- 
sion of the Chinese element into our body politic and social. “The spirit 
of the Chinese,” he says, “as shown in their enterprise and energy as col- 
onizers, in their commercial character and faculty of organization, in their 
democratic idea of the political equality of man, in the practical decen- 
tralization of their government” (and this is a point worth the attention of 
those lovers of freedom who think of the Chinaman as a worshipper of the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon), ‘in the universality of education, and the 
making of education a necessary qualification for office, is a spirit in har- 
mony with the spirit of the age.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Pumpelly’s 
views may meet with due consideration west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Meantime, we fear that we need not fear lest the Chinamen should not be 
put to the proof as to their ability to live alongside of the Americans. We 
hear already of a secret society in California, which proposes to itself the 


banishment, by means of incendiarism and murder if necessary, of our | 


whole Chinese population. We ardently hope to hear—so valuable has 
Chinese labor become, and so wide is the field, extending from Boston 
laundries to Texas plantations, in which it may profitably be employed— 
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that “ Vigilantes” may be enrolled who shall introduce our murderous 
fosterers of the white man to the criminal courts. 

“A Light Man,” by Mr. Henry James, jr., is a piece which ia ill-named, 
with a borrowed name, not made for it ; but it is a good study of the worst 
side of an interesting character. We should say that Mr. James did well 
to relent a little at the end; ambition, of whatever kind, should be made 
of sterner stuff than any that is to be found in the composition of such 
people as Max, who is not, and cannot be, so much a self-seeker as a stu- 
dent of himself. 

“Put Yourself in his Place” perhaps has more “sensation” in it 
this month than anything else, but it is nevertheless likable as well 
as very readable. If Mr. Reade is not burdening himself rather too 
heavily with Jael Dence—rather too heavily for his heroine's good—he 
has more resources at his command than we had been giving him credit 
for. For the rest, the Galazy has nothing very noticeable. Mrs. Ed 
wards’s “ Susan Fielding ” goes on towards completion, and is worse than 
her other stories if it is not quite well worth reading by all habitual 
novel-readers. Mrs. 8S. M. B. Piatt, in “A Woman's Last Gift,” shows 
rather a woman’s capacity for abnegation of self than a capacity for poetry ; 
her thought is woman's prose to be sure ; but still it is prose merely, and 
putting it into verse does not make poetry of it. “The Practical View of 
Spiders’ Diet ” is by Doctor B. G. Wilder, who contends that the labors of 
the silk-worm very probably may be supplemented by that of the nephila 
plumipes. It is usually safe to sneer for some years at the efforts of 
inventors ; 80 we feel at liberty to say that we have never been averse to 
Doctor Wilder's giving himself innocent amusement with his spiders 
from. Folly Island. We may say, also, in the interest of seriousness, 
and civility, and strict truth, that the record of his experiments is 
pleasant reading as an exhibition of perseverance and ingenuity. Mr. 
J. M. Bundy’s “ Last Chapter in the Mistory of the War” tells of a visit 
made, four years ago last April, by him and another officer of General 
Pope's staff, to General Kirby Smith’s headquarters, in Texas. It has some 
historical value, for hitherto nobody has had much to say about Kirby 
Smith’s satrapy west of the Mississippi, and it is decidedly interesting. 

Lippincott’s opens with Mr. Anthony Trollope’s “ Vicar of Bullhamp 
ton.” The squire, and the rector, and the courted young woman, who 
regularly worry each other in this author's stories, are visible at full length 
in these first chapters, and the new novel bids fair to be as interesting as any 
of the stories in which Mr. Trollope photographs the outside, and the out- 
side part of the inside, of English life. 

“The Annexation of Nova Scotia” is an article by “ A Nova Scotian,” 
who apparently resides, at the time of writing, on the other side of the 
boundary line. If we are not mistaken—and we are only partially familiar 
with the drift of public opinion in the Province of Nova Scotia—he speaks 
the secret mind of a good majority of his fellow-citizens. Our observation 
has led us to believe that, irrespective of the irritation caused by the en- 
forced union of the maritime colonies with Canada—and even the English 
Colonial Office never did a much stupider thing than when it tied together 
the bundle of crooked sticks which compose the Dominion—irrespective of 
the anger which the compulsory and tyrannical merging of all the Pro- 
vinces in Canada has occasioned in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the 
people of these colonies have long been well enough convinced that their 
interests all urge them to take a place in the Union. An influential mi- 
nority, composed of the classes that make most noise in the papers—a 
minority consisting of the native and foreign office-holders, the clergy of 
the Church of England, a certain proportion of the men of other pro- 
fessions, some of the merchants, and more of the merchants’ wives and 
daughters—will oppose, and may very probably long delay, the admission 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick as American States. But that a work- 
ing majority of the people are willing to come we entertain little doubt. 
Indeed, we are not altogether sure that a majority of the fighting men of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are not to-day earning wages on this 
side of the line; it might be doubted if we have not already annexed the 
best part of the Provinces ; and certainly there seems ¢o be no doubt that it 
is the Provinces and not the States that lose by the arbitrary division of the 
English-speaking race on this continent. 

“Thorwald’s Lament,” by the late Hon. Edward Everett, is curious as 
rest@scitating, “with all his armor on,” a man of letters who had gone 
irrevocably, as one might have said, to the tomb. It takes us back to 
eighteen hundred and twenty-odd—to forgotten days, and other things, 
and such men as are not now—to read verses like this one: 


“Brothers, the fatal dart, 
With aim too just, has own: 
It sinks in Thorwald’s heart— 
My course is done.” 
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So discourses Thorwald the Viking, for many stanzas, lamenting his 
death by the “dart” which some Indian “sank ” through him near Point 
Alderton, in Massachusetts Bay, a thousand years ago. At the end of his 
monody he comforts himself with a facility that all writers of poetry for 
magazines will appreciate, and will envy a little, per aps, by seeing in a 
vision one of his name who distinguishes himself by giving “immortal 
fame to lifeless clay.” This is Thorwaldsen, of course, the Danish sculp 
tor. There is nothing else,.we believe, in the July Lippincott’s that calls 
for particular remark. ‘Our Relations with England ” takes the ground 
that ninety-nine out of a hundred of the recent articles called out by Mr. 
Sumner’s speech have taken ; “ The Philosophy of Absurdity ” has nothing 
to say about the philosophy of absurdity, though it gives a good number 
of old and new absurd sayings and doings; “The Devil’s Cave” tells a 
story which may or may not be true about the great lake which drains 
the city of Mexico. It would be easier to believe, perhaps, if the writer's 
name were given. 

The Atlantic has nothing in it which is particularly good, and nothing 
that is particularly bad; probably there has never been a more level num- 
ber. Mr. Keeler’s “ Three Years asa Negro Minstrel” one might perhaps 
call particularly good ; the description of the destruction of the wharf-boat 
at Cairo is decidedly impressive. A negro ruffian who had made it his 
habitation had long been obnoxious to the citizens, and had constantly 
eluded, by means of secret passages from one part of the vessel to another, 
their best attempts to secure him. They resolved, therefore, to set the boat 
afire, cut it adrift, and kill the negro when he took to the water. Such 
was then Astreea’s reign in the Valley of the Mississip’, as its friends with 
affectionate familiarity used to call it. Any of the sensational novel-writ- 
ers might have been very glad to hit on this scene—and not unlikely 
more than one of them may use it get: 

“ When the wharf-boat was well into the stream, the negro appeared 
boldly at the place which, in the middle of all river craft of that kind, is 
left open for the reception and discharge of freight. And now a scene 
ocenrred so sensationally dramatic, so easily adaptable to the stage of 
these latter days, that I would not dare to relate it for truth if I had not 
witnessed it with my own eyes. The negro was not discovered till he had 
rolleda large keg of powder into the middle of the open space just mentioned. 
As he stood in the light of his burning craft, it could be seen by the people 
in the small boats in the river that he had a cocked musket with the muz- 
zle plunged into the keg of powder. Then the negro dared them to come 
on and take him, pouring upon them at the same time such horrible oaths 
and curses as have rarely come from the lips of man. The small boats 
kept at a proper distance now, their occupants caring only to prevent his 
escape into the water. As the flames grew thicker around him, there the 
negro stood, floating down into the darkness that enveloped the majestic 
river, with his cocked musket still in the keg of powder, and cursing and 
defying his executioners. He was game to the last. We beard the ex- 
plosion down the stream, and saw the wharf-boat sink. The next day I 
spoke with the leader of the band in the small boats—a short, wiry little 
man, with a piercing eye. He said that he had not the heart to shoot the 
‘nigger,’ because he showed such pluck. He even confessed that, for the 
same reason, he felt almost sorry for the victim, after the explosion had 
blown him into eternity.” 


“Our Inebriates, Harbored and Helped,” comes from Binghamton, and 
is 2 not very pleasant thing to read. Mr. Parton’s visit to the asylum in 
that town has brought on the magazine reader a flood of articles which 
ought to do something, we should suppose, to “ promote the cause ” of 
delirium tremens. In all of them the drunkard appears as so fine a per- 
son and lives in such clover that it seems almost a pity to ask him to get 
cured as soon as he can and meantime hold his tongue; but we believe we 
are disposed to make one at any rate if not both of these requests to him. It 
may very well be doubted if a man is in a fair way of attaining control 
over himself when he can recount with minuteness and fluency the 
circumstances of his full and partial recovery from a degrading bond- 
age. At all events, for this and other reasons, it is painful to 
see him in the act of doing it. Mr. Henry James, jr., begins in this 
number of the Atlantic a careful love-story, distinguished by what 
seems like a skilful and successful management of local color; Mr. G. S. 
Hillard—whose competency to estimate with accuracy the rank of a 
sculptor need not be at once conceded—writes a eulogy of Crawford ; 
“The Restored Picture” is an excellent piece of magazine poetry ; Mr. 
Higginson is clever and fanciful in his “Greek Goddesses’ and “ Birch 
Browsings,” by Mr. Burroughs, ought to send many men—and women, 
too, for that matter—into the Adirondacks and our other camping-out 
regions 

Ilours at Home contains a paper by Mr. C. Lempriére, containing re- 
miniscences of great English lawyers of late days. It is not particularly 


well done; far better stories are told of Mr. Justice Maule, for instance, 





than any that Mr. Lempriére sets down. However, it is under the great 
law of compensation, we suppose, that it always happens to gentlemen 
who delight to make jokes on other people, that they shall at the last 
appear, in the mouths of their friends even, as persons with more than the 
ordinary capacity for fatuity ; they have their good things in their life- 
time, but the most lachrymose of us has the advantage of them when they 
become subjects of historical reminiscence. Prof. A. J. Curtis’s “ Ro. 
mances of Arthur” is continued from the last June Hours at Tome, and 
will repay perusal ; so, too, will “A Day on the Other Side of Jordan.” 
unless one has had « surfeit of Palestine; and so will not—we Sites 
judge—the “Sunny Bank Papers.” " 





Forceand Nature. Attraction and Repulsion : The Radical Principles 
of Energy, discussehin their Relations to Physical and Morphological De. 
velopments. By Charles Frederick Winslow, M.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1869.)—This work is an attempt to show that there aro 
two forces at work in nature, attraction and repulsion, and that such undue 
prominence has been given to the former that our attention has been diverted 
from facts proving the existence of the latter. According to our author 
Newton's view of nature, as expressed in the law of gravitation, was ia 
sided. “The fact that the force of gravitation may be proved by the cal- 
culus to act with certain fixed laws, does not by any means disprove the 
existence, nor even imply the non-existence, of another force. It is the 
existence and phenomenal capacity and power of this other force which I 
propose to discuss in the following pages, tracing it into its broadest ex- 
pansions, applications, and connections with other forces and all forms of 
matter.” A, 

The introductory chapter, from which we have thus quoted, seems to 
declare that the immaterial world also is to be included in the new philos- 
ophy ; but inasmuch as the only allusion to this metaphysical application 
of the theory is contained in a few sentences which we confess we find 
obscure, and as the fuller treatment of it is reserved for the thirteenth 
chapter, which is not yet published, we say no more about it here. 

In the chapter on space, the theory that space is filled with an attenu- 
ated ether is pronounced a gross error. The existence of such a medium 
is declared unnecessary either to account for the retardation of Encke’s 
comet or to explain the propagation of light and heat. Both of these 
phenomena are due to the force of repulsion. The commonly received 
idea that light and heat are radiated in all directions from the luminous 
body is rejected—light and heat being the results of ferces acting only 
between matter and matter. As the presence of matter is necessary as an 
object for the action of gravity, so there can be no emission of light or heat 
in space where there is no matter to be heated or lighted. This novel 
theory conflicts with the belief in the “immense waste of solar light and 
heat into space” ef which Sir John Herschel speaks, since, according to 
the new theory, the sun’s beams are solely directed to the members of our 
solar system and other celestial bodies. 

The work covers a wide field, and presents in a new light a large col 
lection of phenomena in the various branches of molecular physics. 
Science must gain something from every new theory upon such subjects 
as heat, light, electricity, cohesion, volcanoes, earthquakes, tides, aurora 
borealis, magnetic storms, spectral analysis, solar spots, meteors, zodiacal 
light, and soon. These subjects are ably discussed, and the reader, if not 
converted to the views of the author, must receive many new and valuable 
suggestions. We notice the curious fact that earthquakes are more frequent 
when the earth is near its perihelion than when near its aphelion. 

The part of the book most open to animadversion is the chapter on 
cosmical repulsion. Newton's principle of the inertia of matter is declared 
erroneous : 


“ Such a principle or entity we may now safely affirm (and most philos- 
ophers will sustain the view) has no existence in nature. It is purely an 
abstract assumption, entirely imaginative and theoretical, without essence 
or existence in fact—although, without such an hypothesis, dynamical 
enquiries would be almost impossible. The term must be regarded as a 
relic of a period of philosophical speculation when the subtle spirit of 
enquiry assumed in discussions errors for facts, while scholars were posi- 
tively ignorant of the true nature and relations of matter and force.” 


Again, the author says: 


“In the present state of physical knowledge, matter cannot be demon- 
strated nor imagined ¢o exist independent of immanent, active force. A 
molecule has power within itself and of itself to move, and to move other 
molecules near enough to it to receive the influence of its own living force ; 
else matter of itself has absolutely no existence, and force alone exists.” 


By rejecting the doctrine of inertia, the author makes room for the 
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introduction of his theory of the simultaneous action of two forces in the 
motions of the planets. What is known as centrifugal foree—which is 
only one form of the force of inertia—is superseded by the omnipresent 
force of repulsion. Thus, if a planet revolves about the sun in a circular 
orbit, a force of attraction tends to draw it towards the sun, and an equal 
force of repulsion tends to urge it from the sun. So, when a weight 
attached to a cord is swung around the hand, the resistance felt, which 
produces the tension of the cord, is, by this new system of mechanics, an 
active force of repulsion between the weight and the hand. Whatever 
reason there may be for believing in the existence of intermolecular repul- 
sion in physics, we had supposed that the perfect agreement of the theoreti- 
cal results of the law of universal gravitation with observed facts implied the 
non-existence of any other interplanetary force ; and the author, evidently 
feeling the difficalty of introducing another force in celestial mechanics 

where none was needed to account for the observed motions, seizes upon 
Newton’s centrifugal force, and, declaring false his doctrine of inertia, 
which lies at the foundation of centrifugal force, replaces it by an equal 
force called cosmical repulsion. The old faith of Newton and Laplace will 
not lose many of its adherents, we should say, by the presentation of such 
a forced theory as this. 








Our New West. By Samuel Bowles. (Hartford Publishing Company. 
1869.)—Mr. Bowles’s book is mainly made up of his two previous publica- 
tions—“ Across the Continent ” and “ A Summer Vacation in the Parks and 
Mountains of Colorado.” Both these works have already been noticed 
favorably in our columns, and we may add that in this republication they 
are improved by- rearrangement, correction, and amplification. Besides 
telling us of Colorado and Utah and Montana, Mr. Bowles gives us plea- 
sant and instructive glimpses of California, Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Oregon, and British Columbia. 

We observe that the Springfield Republican represents us as having 
said, in a review of Mr. Bowles’s “Summer Vacation,” that “ he ought to 
have known that Long’s Peak was 14,506 feet.” But what we said was 
more mild ; precisely, it was that “information could readily have been 
obtained” as to the height of certain mountain peaks, etc. Mr. Bowles 
had referred to the height of Pike’s, Long’s, and other peaks as being 
but very vaguely known. But we had seen the height of these 
same peaks specifically stated by experienced travellers and by scien- 
tific men of reputatiou—by Colonel Meline, for instance, in his “Three 
Thousand Miles on Horseback,” and by Doctor C. C. Parry—and there- 
fore, we said that Mr. Bowles on this subject “might have furnished 
more accurate information.” Here, for instance, is some of the informa- 
tion that was readily accessible: In the “Transactions (1865) of the 
Academy of Science of St. Louis” there is published a detailed and in- 
teresting account of the ascent of Long’s Peak made by Dr. Parry in 
the summer of 1864. Dr. Parry says (Transactions, pp. 281, 282): “On 
one of the highest points of this ridge (Velie’s Peak) the barometer was 
set up, and a series of observations taken, giving an elevation of 13,456 feet 











above the sea. The estimated height of Long’s Peak above this observed | 
station was about 600 feet, which would give to this culminating point an | 


elevation of 14,056 feet.” Now there is good reason -to repose confidence 
in the accuracy of Dr. Parry’s statements, and this confidence is not less- 
ened by the fact that, although Dr. Parry’s authority is disposed of rather 
slightingly by the Republican, Mr. Bowles in his last work—“ The Far 
West” (1869)—says of him that he “has been, so far, the most thorough 
scientific explorer of the higher mountain regions of Colorado.” Such a 
surveyor’s figures, even when they do not profess to be exact, are better 
than guesswork. But, after all, this question of mountain heights is almost 
as delicate a one as the age of a fine lady is, or used to be. Barometrical 
observations are necessarily attended with difficulties and uncertainties. 


appear to be in good marriageable condition ” 


Estimates vary ; and when we speak from the most reliable authorities of | 


our day—or, in other words, the best knowledge attainable—we surely may 
do so without undue presumption. With the authorities before us for 
stating 14,056 feet, which we wrote, we regret that a transposition of type 
made us say 14,506 feet. 





Ellen: a Poem. By George H. Calvert. (New York: Sheldon & 


Co. 1869.)\—This poem was published anonymously two years ago, and | 


now reappears under its author’s name. It is a work which Mr. Calvert 
need not be ashamed to own, full as it is of mechanical faults and others 
worse than merely mechanical ; for it shows not only force and delicacy of 
feeling, but, as we think we said at the time of first reading it, it shows a 


depth of spiritual insight which is far from common, and the chief situa. 
tion seems to be well invented and is certainly striking. Its essential 
truth commends it to the reader’s regard, and whether the scheme of the 
poem is “founded on fact.” or to be credited to Mr. Calvert's imaginative 
pewer, is not really of importance. The story is of a girl rescued from a 
life of shame by a young man wio has been beguiled by a trifler of a 
friend into visiting the place where the girl lives—a place with a fair out- 
side, but full of all evil ; a house which—the reader must study the pars 
ing of this stanza—is like 
“A sunny brook, on whose clean floor the stones 
Sparkle unstained that suddenly befoul, 
Deep at its fountain-head, putrescent bones, 
Thrust there by murder done beneath night's cowl 
On trustful travellers, whose unpitied moans, 
Heard but in heaven, were married to the howl 
Of wolves,—the brooklet’s laughing life bedimmed, 
Its glad, pellucid pools with poison brimmed ;" 
or it is like a sod covered with flowers blackening and withering as we 
look ; or like 
‘* What image else can hang within your eyes 
Nature disrupted, thwarted, maimed, and bleak— 
Ocean senseless to wind, a Paradise 
Ravished of blossoms ’—such will faintly speak 
What were these youthful women who in guise 
Of modest maidenhood, so flattering meck, 
Welcomed Horatio, whose unbardened skin 
Flushed ruby at the sudden thought within.” 

These stanzas, which we quote as fairly illustrative, read like the work 
of a young man rather than an old one; and even of a young map en- 
amored of Keats’s early manner, and less careful of finish than of orna- 
ment; but they are a long way ahead of most of the minor poetry of the 
day, and a certain genuine poetic pleasure can be got from the poem in 
spite of its deforming grammatical intricacies and its more or less mysti- 
cal, vague theorizing, and other defects. 





Captain James Box's Adventures and Explorations in New and Old 
Mevico: being the Record of Ten Years of Travel and Research. By 
Captain Michael James Box, of the Texan Rangers. (New York: James 
Miller. 1869.)}—Why, when, and how Captain Box was in Mexico is not 
stated in this work, which can only be serviceable or interesting as a guide- 
book or itinerary for the trader in Durango or Chihuahua. Of adventures 
there are none more exciting than the Captain’s progress from hacienda to 
hacienda, or from one mine to another. At page 216, indeed, our hopes 
were somewhat excited by his accounts of an offer made to his “ company ” 
by the Governor of Durango, of thousand dollars for twenty days’ 
service of “the party” ta fight the Indians. Who, what, and how many 
were this company or party, we are not told. They accept the Goy- 
ernor’s offer, and on the next page we see the gallant troop, well mounted, 
starting out after the Indians; but we are coolly informed that, “as in 
mentioning our Iadian adventure I had no design of inflicting my per- 
sonal experiences upon the reader, further than to show where it led me 
into the country, I shall again change my course and describe,” ete. 
Here, however, is a piece of information that may interest some of our 
readers: “ The owners of Santa Guia are four maiden ladies, who have ex- 
pressed a.determination to have none but American husbands. They each 
have a portion of five hundred thousand dollars in cash, deposited in the 
treasury at the capital of the state. The ladies are not bad looking, and 
(pp. 221-2). The captain 
cannot be too severely blamed for giving us no indications whatever as to 
whether he discovered this state of things two years ago ortwenty. In 
fact, for various reasons, there is some inconvenience in a book of travel 
that is totally destitute of dates. Of New Mexico proper, there is nothing 
in the book but the announcement on the title-page. 
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of Worn-out Lands; Road- making, ete. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


V7 and 83 Liperty STREET, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Week for Batldings. 





$20A DAY to Maleand Female Agents 
to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the seller 
and user are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full 
particulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, ORs, 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 


The Annual Report will be sent on application, 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 


TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR suk MIXTURE CASSI- 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 





SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. | 





AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 

102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 

4 Otis Street, Boston. 

LEONARD BAKER & CO., 

210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


| Cash Capital, - - = 
| Surplus, Jan. 1, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


$400,000 00 


1S6S , 250 G52 2: 


Total Assets, - - - = $650,682 28 





B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
t REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


PER DAY GUAFA TEED 
ae 1.0 se 2. OME SuuTTie Sewine Macuine. It 
makes the LOCK STICH, ALIKE ON BOTH sipEs, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for fixe 
years. Send for circular. Address Jounson, CLank & 
Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo 


VOLUME ONE OF “THE NATION," 
complete, bound or unbound, or any of the first six 
numbers, bought for a reasonable price at this office, 
dl PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


| politics and society. 
| —London Daily News. 


iE. 


( 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: ~ 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
(108 Bank St., Cleveland, O, 


COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 








“The Nation” Abroad. 


‘A Radical journal of acknowteaiand power and respect- 
ability. ‘London Times. 

“The Nation agape the best section of American 
An able and philosophic paper.” 


AGENTS. 
Ganat Brrram.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 


_—Bowles Frothit: £ Co., 12 ruedela Paix Parts, 
ERim x. —Bowles Place Bel-Air, 


SwirzenLaNny.—Véréso? & Garrigues, 
a. 
s » Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di 8 
= gag ruil Co., 5 Vieo Satriano a Chiaja, Na les. 
we ‘an & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor- 
ence. 


” TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advances, 
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The Nation. 











STEM- WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES, 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in prirciple and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of forei 
manufacture, An examination of our large assortment 
respectfully solicited, 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO... 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpese of protecting purchasers from imitations of 
their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will 
last twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


ane Mark | Trade Mark 
ato 


for 
Electro- 
STERLING. 


Plate, goodMirgy, 


Ba er. 





We send our Illustrated Price List of 


Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


} LYCEUMS, LECTURE COMMITTEES, 

Erc.—THE AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU is now 
prepared to make Lecture cmpounents with Lyceums and 
other Lecture Associations throughout the count The 
Bureau’s list includes Justin Sg editor "Lenton 
Morning Star, Mark Twain, T. W. Higginson, the Rev. 
Robert Laird Collier, Edwin P. Whipple, Olive Logan, 
Kate Fields, Benson J. Lossing, the historian, P. B. Du 
Chaillu, Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, C. scanyan, Prof. B. L. You- 
mans, Saml. L. Hewlett Wirt Sikes, John G. Saxe, Henry 
Nicholls, Prof. Hitchcock, Josiah Poi Quincy, the Rev. 
George Hepworth, Prof. Rufus Adams, Thomas W. 
Knox, 2. Wakeman, John J. Pinkerton, and many 
more, whose names appear in the circular. 
NO CHARGE WHA EVER TO LECTURE COM- 

MITTEES. 


I 
Applications aia) mptiy attended to. Send i Circular to 
RICAN LITERARY BUREA 
132 Nassau Street, New ¥ ork City. 


t Associate Directors. 





James K. MEDBERY, 
8. HUMPHREYS GURTEEN, 
P. O. Box No. 6,701. 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 


‘/FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES 


REMOVED TO 
138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


(QHEVIOT SUITS, all colors and mixtures, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


EN SUITS, in White and Fancy Colors, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


(CASSIMERE SUITS, a great varie 2s styles, 
at FREEMAN &B 
138 and 149 Fulton Street. 


DR4P D’ETE SUITS, in Black, for Summer, 
‘at F FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


PP WEED and MELTON SUITS, of all Styles’ 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


DUSTERS, ALPACA & LINEN, dust-proof, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


SACKS, Alpaca, Linen, Seersucker, lar, piteck 
at FREEMAN & BUR 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


Geits for Travelling, Yachting, Seaside, etc., 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
138 and 149 Fulton Street. 


BATHING SUITS and Underwear of all kinds 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


(GENTS Furnish’g Goods of every description 
at FREEMAN & BURR'S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


ARMENTS te erry rs at short notice, 


‘ 
G FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


W HITE Vests & Pants, Pl’n & Basket Ducks, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


‘VW ite Vests, Marseilles & Turkish Towels, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’'S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


BerYs’ and YOUTHS’ SUITS for all ages, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
- 138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


Bexs’ and YOUTH®’ Dress and School Suits 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 
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Safes to let by the National Park Bank 
IN A BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF VAULT.—For the 
safe keeping and protection from fire and burglars of Se- 
curities of all kinds, including Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, 
Wills and Diamonds, and Valuable Jewelry of every de- 
scription. An inspection of the vault, constructed by this 
Bank in their new building, will at once convince all par- 
ties interested that the most perfect attainable security has 
been reached, and at an extremely moderate annual cost to 
each tenant. 

The officers will take pleasure in showing the vault on 
application. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY offers a liberal and practical education 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plain Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 
STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYs. 

A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
Pic and unusual attention to individual peenliarities. 

hysical culture a specialty, including Milita 1, Gym. 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with ahatng and 
Cetiere. banka conueete, in every respect. Boys fity’d for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Cireulass with 


references gent on application, 
W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Paoxcrpar, Stamford, Conn. 








BRoexs and YOUTHS’ SUITS, latest sayin, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S 
138 and 140 Fulton Street. 


TL REEMAN & BURR receive orders for 


CLOTHING from all parts of the country, and guaran- 
tee perfect fitting in all cases by their New Hules for Self- 


Measurement. 
** Rules for Self-Measurement, Patterns of Goods, and 


Price List, mailed free on application. 


FREEMAN & BURR’S 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 AND 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


RAVEN & BACON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1829), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
Warerooms: 646 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
We are offering our instruments at greatly reduced 
prices. 











BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 


Catalogues now read 
Seenth. Gan German. New books 
and home, constantly received. 





HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, N. Y., 
Will be openets for Summer Boarders on ny > July 5. 
Special terms to large families with children. Ai 
REV. ALONZO FLACK. 


of 23,000 volumes — English, 
and periodicals, foreign 





NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 

CONGRESS. 
CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 

First National Bank Building, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 


OFFICERS : 


CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 

JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 
mittee. 

HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 


This Company, National in its cheracter, offers, by rea- 
son of its Large Capital Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sented to the public. 


JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 Broadway, new Park Bank 
Eanes. ped as Agents for this v cinity, with D. C, 
Whitman and J. Orvis, Managers, where applications 
for ~ ene on the most favorabie terms will be re- 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
Offices, 12 and {14 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 
And 173 Broadway, New York. 


ae AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, OCEAN MARINE 
D INLAND NAVIGATION AND TRANSPORTA- 


TION RISKS. 
CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, - - 590,568 38 


ASSETS, - += = = $1,590,568 38 
STEPHEN CROWELL, 


President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, 
Secretary. 
WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
General Agent. 


Tue Nation Press, 27 Ross Street, New Y on& 
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